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(reaRED FOR ACTION 





A picture of Warner & Swasey and its men at work 


24 hours a day, to do their utmost to help in today’s emergency. 






WA 
te. 





Inspection still goes on as carefully as ever. We 
are pushing our plant and ourselves to the limit but 


Two plant additions are under way. It would be we will not allow Warner & Swasey standards to 
more profitable for us to use old space at capacity suffer, and you would not want us to do so. 
over a longer period. But plants essential to America’s 
security program must have turret lathes quickly. 





New equipment has increased our plant capacity 
more than 50% (we take our own advice). Plant 
additions will bring the increase to 100%. 








Foreign orders for hundreds of machines have to 
be turned down because America’s own defense pro- 
gram must come first. 








Development still goes on. The calmest men in the 
plant are the engineers who quietly continue their 








work to improve and perfect the Warner & Swasey A b 
of tomorrow. Peace will return, and when it does 

we want to have for you the turret lathe that can M 
help you compete with any foreign manufacturer. Ww: 

from 
There goes a new Warner & Swasey to an aircraft This, th " 7 whe a 
plant, another to a government arsenal. Warner & %, & padtraghiad cnc picture of But tl 
Swasey makes no munitions but we supply the turret Warner & Swasey at work to serve vere 
lathes without which many of them could not be made. you to the very best of our ability. tende 
Bex 
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You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR — ‘Gs 
LESS ...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY Cleveland They 














Elbow bending begins in the cellar 


A typical example of Goodrich development in synthetics 


T MOST BARS beer travels a long 
A\vay before it reaches the tap 
from barrels deep in the basement 
where constant cold protects the flavor. 
But these basement refrigerated rooms 
were a constant worry to the bar- 
tender. 

Because beer barrels must be shifted, 
the tubing from barrel to fixed pipe 
must be flexible. Soft metal was used 
but it broke at the elbow just as wire 
breaks if you bend it a few times. 

Goodrich engineers had an idea 
They had developed a new synthetic 
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called Koroseal, as flexible as a rub 
ber band and so impervious to liquids 
it was used to line acid tanks. Why 
couldn't it be used as beer tubing ? 

They tried it, and added a smooth 
fire polish” to make cleaning easy 
This Koroseal tube has now been in 
use more than a year not a piece 
has broken and so cost is less, it’s 
easier to keep clean, it is as tasteless as 
glass. Koroseal is now standard with 
the largest breweries and beer equip 
ment manufacturers. 


ire ising to makt perm nentiy 
prool, stainproo! raincoats 
tains. tablecloths. But that’s 
chapter another 
cinating continued story of Gor 
research. The B. F. Goodrich ¢ 
pany, Mechanical Division, Al 2) 


Coodrich 
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When a steam boiler, a whirring fly- 
wheel or a speeding turbine “lets go,” it 
is usually with terrifying suddenness— 
and very often with serious property 
loss and human tragedy. 

Yet, it doesn’t take a destructive acci- 
dent to be financially disastrous. . .. A 
ruptured boiler tube—a broken crank- 
shaft—a shorted generator armature— 
can put a power-plant out of action for 
days. And when power fails, everything 
stops! Production and sales losses pile 
up. Contract penalties may be incurred. 
Prestige may suffer. 

It is the specialized business of Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler to serve its policy- 
holders through the prevention of losses 
due to power-plant failure . . . as well 
as to reimburse them through insurance 


should accident still befall. 

Each piece of Hartford-insured equip- 
ment is inspected periodically by what 
is considered by far the largest, most 





highly experienced and most expertly 
supervised inspection organization of its 
kind. For this service the policyholder 
pays nothing beyond the Company's 
normal insurance premium. Ask your 
agent or broker about the advantages of 
a Hartford Steam Boiler policy. 


HARTFORD LEADS 
“BY MANY LENGTHS” 


Based on five years of official 
State insurance department rec- 
ords, the graph at left indicates, 
by comparison with the five next 
largest underwriters, the prepon- 
derance of America’s insured 
power equipment covered by this 
Company. (Hartford is also 
chosen to shop-inspect more than 
ninety per cent of the Nation's 

industrial-power boilers 


| T during their construction. ) 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 





Break for Small Business 


With production and more produc- 
tion the cry of the day, the small 
business man is beimg drawn rapidly 
into a key position in the national 
defense program. Washington is draw- 
ing a new line of policy. The Defense 
Commission is laying new plans, all 
looking toward intensified effort and 
revolving around the little fellow in 
vital industries. 

Mainspring of the program is sub- 
contracting, the only way that most 
small business men can get or handle 
any part of defense production. In this, 
the Defense Commission is taking a 
leaf from the war record of Great 
Britain (page 58). Having no time to 
build new plants, new tools, new every- 
thing, England went to its little work- 
aday shops under a system of sub- 
contracts. 


No Longer “As Usual” 


Underlying Washington’s new em- 
phasis on this aspect of armament is a 
fundamental shift in national economy. 
It means the deliberate conversion to 
defense purposes of plants and equip- 
ment that are now supplying commer- 
cial needs. It means that the defense 
program is moving in on “business as 
usual.” 

Procedure is now being set up to 
inform small enterprises of the work 
they are qualified to do. Steps are being 
taken to help them arrange financing, 
either with local and Federal Reserve 
banks or with the RFC. The object is 
to bring potential contractors and sub- 
contractors, bankers, and Army and 
Navy procurement officers together so 
that awards for contracts and provi- 
sions for financing can be made simul- 
taneously. In a word—speed. 

@ Buildup—District reserve bank officers 
will be called to Washington soon to 
be “educated.” 


Nelson the No. 1 Man? 


Before the shooting’s over the de- 
fense program will make and _ break 
men and reputations. Emerging now 
as “strong man’’ among the $1-a-year 
brigade now on the job in Washington 
is Donald M. Nelson of Sears, Roebuck. 
Don’t be surprised if he climbs to the 
top of the heap. 

As co-ordinator of the government's 
huge purchases, Nelson is all-around 
trouble-shooter. As administrator of 
priorities (page 18) he will become the 
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fix-it” man in many a jam that con 
tractors on defense materials get into 
with their private customers 

And now the Defense Commission 
has picked Nelson to secure a place for 
small business in the defense program 


It's O.K. to Advertise 


Advertise what you're doing for your 
country! The Defense Commission 
heartily endorses publicity about in 
dustrial progress on defense orders 
“We believe you can do much to give 
the public a clear conception of the 
processes, problems, and progress of 


defense.” Only caution is in the case 
of orders of a secret or confidential 
nature. 


Planes and tanks make dramatic news, 

but they don’t, by any means, represent 
total defense. Many industries con 
tribute, and that is something the De 
fense Commission thinks the public 
should realize. 
e@ Example—The can industry not only 
makes cans for food but canisters for 
gas masks. It was H. Ferris White, 
vice-president of the Can Manufactur 
ers’ Institute, who asked the Defense 
Commission whether it would be in 
line with policy for his industry and 
others to give publicity to what they 
are doing. 


” 


Autos Get an “In 


The aircraft industry is on the hot 
seat. Positive clectrode is the Defense 
Commission's growing conviction that 
airplane people don’t know how to pro- 
duce in mass. Negative pole is the auto 
industry, whose years-long yen to take 
over plane production—hitherto _ re- 
strained by vunprofitability of the 
operation—is assuming significant pro- 
portions. 

Despite encouraging statements in 
public, Knudsen is less optimistic when 
he talks turkey. He’s disturbed over 
lagging output, impressed by rapid ex- 
pansion in British production since 
Beaverbrook took over in the spring. 

Hence, when the auto people, who 
talk Knudsen’s language, pointed to 
their machinery and experience, neither 
of which the plane builders can acquire 
overnight, it seemed to offer a way 
out. 

@ More and More Planes—After the 
President's speech in Boston Wednes- 
day night Washington was buzzing with 
the conjecture that the 12,000 planes 
which he said the British had just or- 
dered were the same “12,000 bombers” 


which William Knudsen had first men- 
tioned in his talks with auto manufac- 
turers (page 17). However. insiders insist 
they are a different 12,0 


Plastic War Plane 


Watch for details, as Anny 
Ai Corps permits, on the first genu- 
inely mulitary “‘plastic planc i Bel- 
lanca now undergoing tests. All that 
can now be revealed is that the 


MOOT AS 


wings 
are formed plywood, bonded with a 
new sclf-sectting synthetic resin sup 
plied in liquid form by Catalin Corp. 
Fuselage is of welded tubular construc- 
tion, with covering material unspecified. 


Reviving Ghost Towns 


The ghost will walk again in several 
of the country’s industrial ghost towns 
as idle plants and people are put to work 
on defense Morns Llewellyn 
Cook, an carly New Dealer, is supervis 
ing the survey job. Work will be divided 
up among plants in each locality. ‘Towns 
being inspected include Farrell, Frank- 
lin, and New Castle, Pa., Cambridge 
and Mansfield, O 


Lame Duck’s Paddle 


Senator William Hl. King of Utah 
was defeated in the Democratic pr- 
maries after the President refused to 
crook a finger to help him. Now King 
is inserting in cach issue of the Con 
gressional Record some statement lauda 
tory to Roosevelt or the New Deal. He 
put in the President's Philadelphia 
speech, Jim Farley's statement that he 
would vote the straight Democratic 
ticket, and—most shocking—a political 
speech by Interior Secretary Ickes. 

Cynical newsmen dare to suspect the 
Senator is angling for a federal job after 
his term expires, perhaps a judgeship. 


orders. 


G.O.P. House Gains Seen 


Republican House gains in the clec- 
tion appear certain to clamp an cf- 
fective legislative brake on the New 
Deal, even though Roosevelt be re- 
elected. The popular vote is reflected 
more directly in election of House 
members than Presidents. That's why 
recent Willkie gains are expected to 
boost Republican House strength 


The House consists of 259 Demo- 
crats, 167 Republicans, 1 Farmer- 
Labor, 2 Progressives, and 1 American 
Labor member. In addition there are 


five vacancies Republicans are in line 


7 














The Vote on the Vote 


Name of Poll Date 
Gallup Oct. 14-22 
Fortune October 
Dunn Oct. 8 
Pathfinder 

(FE. Hurja) Oct. 25 
American Opinion 

Forecasts Oct. 22 
American Press 

Association October 


Five agencies claim to reflect the 
voting sentiment of the entire na- 
tion, and of these five there are three 
which report the electoral college 
division, and three which report the 
——- breakdown of the popular 
vote. (The Gallup poll does both.) 

Of the three reporting the elec- 
toral vote, two predict a Willkie vic- 
tory, and one gives the nod to the 
third term. All three of the polls re- 
porting on the popular vote favor 
Roosevelt. One Nadi tional survey is 
shown in the summary. Conducted 
by the American Press Association, it 
covers only the rural, small-town, and 
suburban voters, entirely omitting 
large and medium-size cities. ‘This 
survey gives the nod to Willkie by 
51% to 49% 

Of the five major agencies listed in 
the summary, four conduct their sur- 
veys by the straw-vote method. The 
Dunn survey arrives at its predictions 
by means of ‘ ‘continuous observation 
of certain key factors” bearing on 
public opinion. The Crossley poll, 
omitted here, has been completed 
only in a few regions, and no na- 
tional summary is available at the 
time of this writing. 

As given in the summary, the vari- 
ous poll figures are the latest pub- 
lished at press-time. Gallup’s popular 
vote percentages are those appearing 
at mid-week, while his electoral vote 
division is that released at the begin- 
ning of the week, last available. 

Several newspapers have conducted 
straw votes in their own local areas. 
Specially notable are those of the 
New York News (New York State— 
Roosevelt 50.3%, Willkie 49.7%); 
the Chicago Tribune (Illinois, Indi- 
ana, lowa, Wisconsin, and Michigan 
—all five states in the Willkie col- 
umn); the Chicago ‘Times (Illinois— 
Roosevelt 52.9%, Willkie 47.1%) 
and the Columbus Dispatch (Ohio— 
Willkie 52.8%, Roosevelt 47.2%). 

Most polls reflect a sizable “‘unde- 
cided” vote, the significance of which 
has been a matter of heated debate. 
Privately, the pollsters will tell you 
that the voters aren’t “undecided,” 


% of 

Popular Vote Electoral Vote 

R. W. R. Ww. 

53 47 410 121 

57.0 43.0 km 
197 334 

Maximum Minimum 

178 353 

53.8 46.2 

49 51 


just ashamed to state their prefer- 
ences. It's a new thing in election 
forecasting, and the pollsters think, 
without any statistical proof, that the 
majority of the “undecided” are pro- 
Roosevelt. 

Willkie supporters, taking due 
note of the various polls, pin their 
hopes on another appraisal which 
focuses everything on Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. This is 
based on the following tabulation of 
state electoral votes which they count 
tor Willkie: 


Pennsylvania 36 Towa ll 
Ohio 26 Nebraska 7 
Indiana 14 Kansas 9 
Illinois 29 Maine 5 
Wisconsin 12 N. H’mpshire 4 
Michigan 19 Vermont 3 
Minnesota 11 Colorado 6 
North Dakota 4 Wyoming 3 
South Dakota 4 Oregon 5 


To this total of 208 electoral votes 
they add New York’s 47 as “pretty 
sure,” which gives Willkie 255, or 
11 electoral votes short of a victori- 
ous 266. 

Their conclusion: Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut will 
probably decide it: Massachusetts (17 
electoral votes) or New Jersey (16 
votes) alone; or Connecticut (8 votes) 
with one of the other two or with, 
for instance, Rhode Island (4 votes). 

The Republicans also have some 
hopes of Idaho’s 4 votes, Missouri's 
15, New Mexico’s 3, Delaware's 3, 
and even California’s 22. 

However, the final word from the 
challenger’s camp is to watch the 
early returns from Massachusetts— 
not just the first figures themselves, 
which will probably be heavily for 
Willkie—but the way they compare 
with Landon’s vote of four years ago 
when early Massachusetts returns in- 
dicated the Roosevelt sweep at about 
9 o'clock Eastern Standard Time. 

Timing: If Roosevelt is re-elected 
you are likely to know it fairly early 
on election’ night. If W illkie is 
elected you may not know it until the 
early hours of Wednesday, if then. 








to fill three of them and Democ: 
two. Unless the Democrats hold 2 
of the 259 seats they now fill, t! 
stand to lose control of the House. | 
the Republicans retention of their p: 
ent strength and the wresting of 
seats from the Democrats does not :; 
pear an impossible feat unless the W 
kie trend has been grossly exaggerat: 


Tackling Trade Groups 


“Multiple secretaries” they call the: 
selves. ‘They are the men—the sma 
executives—who claim that they « 
run a group of trade associations bett 
than the associations can run the: 
selves. Occasionally these  secretari: 
are so efficient that they rouse tl 
suspicion of the minions of the la 
even if they don’t actually cut leg 
corners. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
about to take a fling at these group 
operators and their allegedly illega 
activities such as price-fixing and con 
trol of outlets. You will know who it 
is soon, 

The Commission also is priming it 
blunderbuss for several individuallvy- 
operated associations. ‘This doesn't 
mean that FTC is more alert than 
usual, What’s biting the commission 
is not so much the behavior of trade 
associations as the behavior of thx 
nimble Thurman Armold who  go« 
sprinting after his quarry with such 
spirit that even to FTC, the FTC looks 
like it’s standing still. 


P. S. 


The celebrated Opp Cotton mills 
wage case is making a lawyers’ holiday 
The Supreme Court will hear challeng: 
later this month of Secretary Perkins 
324¢ minimum-wage order (with no 
differential for the South) but there's 
no doubt that the order will stick. . . . 
Army’s call for bids on 20,000,000 
yards of cotton khaki was a complete 
surprise. No wonder prices go haywire. 
Worried over rising price of wool, 
Army is thinking about asking for 
suspension of “buy American” restric- 
tion on use of imported wool. 
Style note: New camouflage uniforms 
make men look like tree bark, leafy 
plants or bushes. . . . ‘Truckmen can ex- 
pect to load more war freight under War 
Department’s order authorizing trans- 
portation by all highway freight car- 
riers on standard government bill of 
lading forms in leu of competitive 
bidding. . Scotch-importers have 
been granted permission by the ‘I'reas- 
ury Department to use the British 
flag and the slogan “Britain Delivers 
the Goods” on whisky labels. ‘The Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau recom- 
mends that U. S. business men refrain 
from depicting the U. S. flag in adver- 
tising. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 





THE 


INDEX 


PRODUCTION 


Stee! 
»mobile Production 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 


Aut 


Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 


Crade Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1.000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 


Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year). . 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody’ s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Iron 


Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.). ... 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, 


and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)... . 


Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.). 


Cotton (middling #4”, ten designated markets, Ib.) 


Wool Tops (New York, Ib.). 


Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.) 


) FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) . 


——— Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) 
. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) 


U. S. 


Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks. 

Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 
U. S$. Gev’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 


Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 


Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series). 
lotal Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) . 


* Preliminary, week ended Oct. 26th. 


bu.). . 


t Revised. 


§ Lotest Preceding Montr 6 Months Yeor 
Weer Weer Ago Ago Ago 
*138.0 136.0 132.9 105.4 121.6 
wrisaria 95.7 94.9 92.6 61.5 91.0 
117,080 114,672 95.990 101.405 78,210 
$25,361 $22,712 $16,078 $9.072 $10,486 
2.711 2.687 2.670 2.398 2.539 
3.640 3,668 3.800 3.845 3.499 
anette 1,368 41,378 1,550 1,222 1,781 
85 85 81 69 85 
50 50 54 6 57 
$4,985 $4,934 $4,292 $4,225 $4,289 
$8,236 $8,229 $8,090 $7,520 $7,302 
+6% + 3% +10 ve 1l¢ 
80.70 80.50 76.24 71.24 83.38 
164.4 164.6 160.0 162.9 164.1 
1939 = 100) 118.5 117.5 114.3 113.4 127.7 
Aug.., 1939 = 100) 119.3 119.1 117.0 123.8 113.6 
$38.07 $38.07 $37.98 $36.57 $37.56 
— $20.67 $20.67 $20.54 $16.38 $20.96 
12.063¢ 12.154¢ 12.000¢ 11.250¢ 12.5006 
$0.83 $0.51 $0.77 $1.08 $0.83 
2.86¢ 2.80¢ 2.75¢ 2.84e 3.06° 
9.36¢ 9.34¢ 9.45¢ 10.68¢ 9.09¢ 
$1.315 $1.255 $1.193 $0,999 $1.156 
20.43¢ 20.45¢ 19.57¢ 19.49¢ 20.39¢ 
85.9 85.1 85.1 96.2 102.8 
4.54% 4.54% 4.61% 4.72% 4.83% 
2.09% 2.09% 2.15¢ 2.28% 2.51% 
0.41% 0.43% 0.45° 0.49% 0.65% 
1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00°% 
4-8 % 4-3 % 44% 4-3 % 4-1% 
eta a 21,643 21,317 21,080 19,764 18,721 
24,489 24,402 24,166 23,584 22,657 
4,746 4,722 4.575 4,419 4,292 
874 895 877 1,096 1,103 
11,934 11,888 11,779 11,402 10,854 
ee 3,665 3,637 3,698 3,532 3,324 
6,940 6,870 6,645 6,116 5.534 
2,388 2,481 2,472 2,501 2,771 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request 
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PROCESS TIME REDUCED 


FROM SEVEN DAYS TO ONE DAY 
with a Net Annual Saving of $25,000 


For maximum production 
in minimum time without 
sacrifice of quality, make full 
use of the best and latest 


standard electric equipment 


PROBLEMA midwestern manufacturing compa: 
found that its efforts to speed up production and r; 
costs were greatly hampered by its process of anne: 
malleable-iron castings. Seven to eight days 
required for annealing. This meant a large numbhx 
furnaces was required for a given output. Floor spac; 
requirements and inventory tie-up were corresponding] 
high. The management sought both to reduce this 
time and to improve the quality of annealing. 


SOLUTION—They requested General Electric to study 
this problem. Our application engineers recommended 
an electric annealing furnace, which was put in at a 
total cost of approximately $35,000. 


RESULTS—A complete cycle of loading, heating, and 
unloading the furnace now takes one day, compared 
with the previous seven to eight days. This reduces 
the cost per ton of castings and enables the company 
to make quicker shipments. The space required is onl) 
a fraction of what it was before installing the electric 
furnace. Inventories have been greatly reduced. Quality 
is improved. And the elimination of all packing materia! 
and heavy annealing containers has greatly improved 
working conditions. The direct savings to the company 
will equal the initial expenditure of $35,000 in about 
17 months. 


SUGGESTION—It may pay you well to check your 
methods again to see if you have a problem that can 
be solved by the use of the proper electric equipment 
Application engineers in the General Electric office 
nearest you will be glad to help you find ways to reduce 
manufacturing time, to cut costs, and to increase your 
profits—through the use of the newest electric equip- 
ment most suitable for your particular production 
jobs. They will work with you, your consulting 
engineer, or the supplier of your machinery. General 
Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


SA 


LET'S MAKE EVERY DOLLAR FOR DEFENSE PRODUCE MAXIMUM RESULTS! 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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After the Election 


As before the election, the key to business will lie in the 


defense program and both candidates are committed to that. 
Battle for Suez may outweigh fight for votes. 


Business went up as usual this week 
Steel-ingot production climbed to an 
time peak, carloadings rebounded 
sharph once bituminous coal shipments 
covered from the price- fixing slump 
after Oct. 1 (BW —Oct26'40,p13), 
heavy construction contracts awarded 
ain rose contra-seasonally. The Busi- 
ss Week Index advanced two points 
, 138.0 and another new high. But 
9 events overshadowed these encour- 
zing statistics: the Presidential elec- 
n, which may prove to be a turning 
point in domestic sentiment, and the 

Italian invasion of Greece, which may 
Iprove to be a turning point in the war. 

If the final-week campaign fireworks 

iled to clarify any of the political 

wes at home, they served to draw 
tighter the lines of the opposing fac- 
tions. Mr. Roosevelt's last-minute efforts 
were directed toward winning New York 
and Massachusetts, whose electoral votes 
the Democrats regard as the margin of 
ictory. Mr. Willkie kept hammering at 
the third term. 
eAn Understanding President—Un- 
uestionably, from the business men’s 
iewpoint, a victory for Willkie would 
be hailed as a change for the better; 
ich a popular verdict, it is argued, 

would put an automatic veto on a 
tream of legislation which has cut into 
business profits and changed business 
men’s ways of doing things. For, would 
the country not be getting an Adminis- 
tration which understands the problems 
f an assembly line? 

Certainly, if Willkie wins, Wall 
Street will have a celebration next 
Wednesday morning. Yet it is ques- 
tonable whether a rally in common 
tocks would be much more than a 
entimental salvo. For the underlying 
conditions that determine the direction 
of business have already been estab- 
ished. Right now defense expendi- 
tures dominate both public and pri- 
vate investment in plant and equip- 
ment; they are the prop to both steel 
operations and construction contracts 
warded. 
¢In a Nutshell—Moreover, the defense 
program definitely assures a high level 
of industrial activity well into 1941 and 
pr ably into 1942. And though Mr. 

lkie contends that Mr. Roosevelt's 
‘ gn policy is leading this country 
int» war and Mr. Roosevelt counters 
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that his foreign policy is keeping the 
United States out of war, both candi- 
dates are committed to continuance 
of vast expenditures on armaments. 
And that, in a nutshell, is the key to 
the business outlook after Jan. 1. For 
if defense is the force that’s propping 
business up, and if both candidates are 
committed to defense, no dramatic 
change in the level of industrial ac- 
tivity is to be expected to stem directly 
from the election. 

The trend in the federal “net contri- 
bution to national buying power” indi 
cates how defense is playing a more and 
more important role in business. The 
“net contribution,” which roughly ap- 
proximates the difference between cash 
outlays and cash receipts of the treas- 
urv, rose from $307,000,000 in August 


to $325,000,000 in September, the 
highest level since January. And _ the 
trend is still up 

@ Deficit Spending—What has hap- 


pened is that expenditures have moved 
up to a higher level, as compared with 
a year ago, and so have receipts; but 
receipts have not increased as rapidly 
as outlays. In time, of course, tax col 
lections may advance faster than fed 
eral expenditures and then the “net 
contribution” may drop. But 
that does not appear immediately prob 
able. Deficit spending is still a basi 
business stimulant. And, if the defens« 
program is to be prosecuted, 
spending will persist regardless of who 
is in the White House—cither that, 
or tax rates will have to go up fat 
beyond the schedules of the Second 
Revenue Act of 1940 

In one respect the Italian thrust 
into Greece may have a more important 
effect on business in this country than 
the outcome of the election. As yet, the 
Battle of the Mediterranean is still very 
much in a state of flux; the sides are not 
clearly outlined, nor the political issues, 
nor the battlefronts. But ultimately it 


as yet 


such 
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Back in 1937, the sharp downturn in 
the sensitive Business Week-Annalist 
Cyclical Commodity Price Index was 
a harbinger of the business collapse in 
the autumn of that year. But during 
the 1940 upturn in industrial activity, 
the commodity-price index lagged. 
Apparently purchasing agents were 
not satisfied with the business pros- 
pect as easily or as quickly as the pro- 


duction men who had orders to fill. 
Now there has been a notable turn- 
around. For over two months prices 
have been rising sharply; this may 
confirm the theory that the advance 
in business is the real thing. The price 
index consists of commodities which 
in the past have moved with the busi- 
ness cycle, steel, scrap, hides, lead, 
zinc, wool, silk—hence its name. 
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The Regional Outlook, which is 
usually found on this page, now 
becomes a regular feature of the 
Marketing Department and is on 
page 36 of this issue. 











may determine whether the Axis can 
drive on to Suez and can bottle up the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean. A vic- 
torious campaign would assure the Axis 
of oil from the Near East, and that 
would again raise the question of a nego 
tiated peace For with plenty of oil, 
the British blockade would be virtu- 
ally nullified. ‘Then would it be worth 
while for England to continue the 
fight? 

e “Peace Scares” Again—If peace were 
to result, the effect on industrial oper- 
ations over here would be immediate. 
Currently, a significant portion of 
American industrial output is going to 
England—in some lines, like airplanes, 


perhaps as much as 50%, perhaps even 
higher. During the first nine months 
of this year, 16% of United States 
Steel Corp.’s shipments were exports. 
The loss of such business would have 
an effect on profit-and-loss accounts, 
and no question about it. 

It’s true, of course, that the domestic 

defense program would rush into the 
British orders would be taken 
over by this government; but there 
would be dislocations, and ultimately 
total munitions buying would inevi- 
tably be reduced by the amount of the 
purchases the British had contracted 
for. So look for some “peace scares” 
as the Mediterranean campaign of the 
Axis develops. 
e Employment Note—Meanwhile, it is 
worth noting that employment in Sep- 
tember rose 927,000, according to the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
to 48,404,000 persons. This is higher 
than the 1929 average of 47,925,000, 
and augurs well for retail sales. 


breach: 


Real Mediterranean War Is On 


While Italians move against Greeks, Axis powers map 
“bridge to Africa” to tap raw materials and counterbalance the 


British blockade. 


For than a vear an “Allied” 
army of a quarter of a million men has 
been encamped along the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean. For 
months there have been — sporadic 
clashes between the British and _ Ital 
ians in Egypt, in Libya, and along the 


MOT? 


northern shores of Mussolini's Mare 
Nostrum when the Italian navv ven 
tured bevond home waters. But not 


until this week and high in the rugged 
mountains which form the boundary 
between tiny Albania and Greece was 
the real battle for the Mediterranean 
launched. 

e Conference in Florence—As though 
admitting that the center of opera- 
tions in this war is shifting into the 
Mediterranean Sea, Chancellor Hitler 
scheduled his latest conference with 
Premier Mussolini far south of the 
Alps, in sunny Florence. 

Vhere, while Italian troops waged 
their first battles with the Greeks, the 
Axis powers laid their plans for the 
winter campaign which boldly pushes 
the war into the Balkans and aims at 
three main objectives: (1) To dislodge 
the British from Egypt and force the 
British navy out of the eastern Medi- 
terranean, (2) to open the way to the 
huge Mosul and Iran oil fields, and 
(3) to force the British out of Gib 
raltar and open the way for Germans 
and Italians to push into Africa, cut 
off Britain’s supply routes from the 
east, and go after the supplies and 
trade of South America. 
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Mosul and Iran oilfields also at stake. 


Mussolini is reported to have prom- 

ised Hitler than he can “deliver” 
Greece in three wecks. 
@ Vichy in the Spotlight—Though much 
less spectacular than the spread of the 
war to the Balkan tinderbox, develop- 
ments in Vichy have attracted equal 
attention among diplomatic bigwigs in 
every world capital. 

When Vice-Premier Pierre Laval ap 
peared in Paris some time ago for 
conferences with Chancellor Hitler, it 
stirred speculation, for Mr. Laval is 
known to favor an appeasement pro- 
eram with France’s former enemies. 
When Mr. Laval was made Foreign 
Minister this week, in addition to his 
other duties, outsiders knew that it 
meant Vichy had yielded to the Berlin 
demands for full cooperation in creat 
ing a new order in Europe. 

Even the old guard who_ insisted 
that “full cooperation” must not in 
clude active participation in the war 
against England may have been over 
ruled, for it is known now that Gen 
eral Weygand has been sent to Dakar, 
where the Axis inevitably will want 
an air and naval base if it is to con 
tinue the war against Britain. Secre 
tary Hull has already warned Vichy 
that the United States will not toler- 
ate use of any Western Hemisphere 
French bases by the German-domi- 
nated government. 

e Expected by Business—Business the 
world over took the week’s war news 
calmly. The Italian move into Greece 


has been expected for some 
eral weeks ago Washington 


cancelled all passports for 
Greece Shippers who have b 
Greek boats extensively for 
in the Mediterranean began 
their contracts some time ag 
Greek fleet—mainly tramp fr 
is the ninth largest in the 
is now added to the vast “al 
nage at the command of Lon 
Olive-oil prices soared th 
when almost the last importa 
terrancan supplier was engulfc 
war. Greek credits in this count 
frozen by Washington 


aut 


And as the conflict promised t 
sify in the eastern Medite 
exporters and importers wer 


ready to admit that the last 
in Europe and the Near East 
soon be lost completely. 
@ Germany Pinched—A cable t 
ness Week from its Berlin corr 
ent indicates that Germany 
to be seriously pinched for 
supplies in its second war wint 
second Four-Year Plan, whicl 
launched last week, places all en ; 
on “war requirements.” F 
A second Nazi admission that 
war is likely to be a long one « 
this week's widespread rumors of 
offers from both Berlin and the \ 
can is the boast in German news) 
this week that the main business 
of the new German-Spanish a 
is that Spain is destined to fi 
“bridge to Africa”—for the 
Europe.” In the immediate futu 








Axis aims to exploit rich supp! 
raw 
British 
seeks control 
rich 


materials to counterbalanc 
blockade. Ultimately, B 
of this short rout 


South America.” 








Back in the United States this week 
Joseph P. Kennedy, business 
ambassador to London, in a Tuc 
night broadcast assured the U. $ 
could give the most effective aid t 
Britain if it kept out of the war. 
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Movies Arbitrate 


Consent decree to end anti- 
trust suit specifies that disputes 
will be handled by American 
Arbitration Association. 


almost imterminable negotia 


t the government's 27-month-old 
st suit against eight major mo 
t icture producers boiled down to a 
m this week. On Tuesday, the 


nment announced to Judge God 
if the federal court in New York 
that five of the eight companies have 
Hearings for 
1+. but odds 


d to a consent decree 
omectors will be held Nov 


great that the decree will go 
through. The government will bring an 
nded complaint against the threc 


iwrecing Companies 
ir-reaching in its effect on the movie 
i broader sig 


istrv, the decree has 
ficance, for it provides that disputes 


arising from trade practice under the 
decree shall be settled through the 
American Arbitration Association 
Never before has the government thus 


recognized a private arbitration agency 
\ new pattern is set for government, 
business, and the courts to get together 
to bring peace to an industry. 
Aside from the arbitration 
the decree follows the predicted outline 
BW —Aug31'40,p39). Major provisions 
deal with block booking and blind sell 
ng. Group selling will be limited to 
five pictures in any one group. Films 
nay be licensed only after publicized 
showing for exhibitors 
Originally, the principal charge of the 
government was that five 
Paramount, Loew's, R-K-O, Warner 
Bros., and ‘Twentieth Centurv-Fox—had 
been using their own theater chains to 
drive independents out of business 
hese are the five companies now sign 
ing the decree. ‘They agree not to ex 
tend materially their theater holdings 
for a three-vear trial period. and the 
government agrees to hold off action for 
divorcement of the theaters 
@ Some Protest—The other three—Uni 
versal, Columbia, and United Artists— 
own no theaters, and have seen no in- 
ducement for participating in the de 
cree. Columbia has announced it will 
protest, as will independent exhibitors 
who have wanted complete elimination 
of block booking. But not too loudly 
lhe five agreeing producers will assess 
themselves something like $500,000 for 
the American Arbitration Association to 
¢ in setting up arbitrating offices in 32 
Around 15,000 disputes a vear 
€ expected, over such matters as 
hether the block booking and blind 
lling provisions have been violated, 
‘crimination, refusal to fulfill con- 
icts 


feature, 


producers 


fies 
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DRAFT LOTTERY 


In Washington this week, Secretary 
of War Henry I blind 
folded, reached into a goldfish bow! 
thus start 


ing the first U. S. peacetime conscrip 


Stimson, 
and drew out a blue pellet 
tion lottery, to determine the order in 


which registered men will be called up 
for a year's military service. Though 


the bow] used in this drawing was the 
I} thre ] | 


same one that saw service 
draft lottery. the 
half the number used at the time of 


S500 blue « ipsule 


} 


the VV orld \\ il dratt proved to ” 
so much bulkier this time that they 
wouldn't fit in the historic bowl. The 


} 


situation was finally remedied by en 


larging the glass bow! with a tran 
parent plastic collat 





Company Earnings Swing Up 
Third-quarter statements are distorted by allowances for 


taxes, but 150 corporations (rails and utilities excluded) show 
nine-month gain of about 40% over 1939 period. 


Profitless prosperity and profiteering 
on preparedness are a couple of fine 
catch phrases which are just about can 
celing each other out. American indus 
trv is not doing business for its health, 
and neither is it cleaning up. A glance 
at earnings for the third quarter and for 
the nine months ended Sept. 30 will 
prove contentions 

For the nine-month period, earnings 
of 154 companies totaled $515,841,935 
250 in the cor 
responding months of 1939. That's a 
gain of 40°. Such an increase might 
be considered profiteering if it were not 
recalled that 1939, prior to the outbreak 
of war, was no great shakes in industrial 
activity and corporation carnings 
@ Quarter’s Gain Is 17° —During the 
quarter ended Sept. 30, earnings of these 
companies totaled $125,109,005 
pared with $109,022,133 in the similar 
three months of 1939. The gain in this 
case is a little more than 17 

Ability of these corporations to boost 
earnings for the nine months by 40% 


these 


compared with $370,532. 


com 


while thev were able to show an increas 
of only 17 for the 


measure it 


third quart 
significant. In large reflect 
the impact of higher taxes—the federal 
effort to 
nues and capture excessive profit 


7 Cumulative Effect—Nlost corporation 


government get more rev 


in the first half of this vear had mad 
allowance for income taxes on the basi 
of the first revenue act of 1940. That 
law imposed a levy of 20.9 The se 


ond revenue act of 1940 jumped the nor 
mal income tax rate to 24 ind topped 
the whole thing off with the 
profits tax not only had to be 
considered in computing third-quarter 
results, but thev had also to be applied 
retroactively to the of the pre 
ceding six months 

Corporate practice is by no means uni 
form in this respect. Some 
have computed income and exces 
its taxes at the new rates for the 
months and socked the whole burden 
onto earnings for the third 
Others have figured the amount of tax« 
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Abbott Laboratories 
Acme Steel 
Air Reduction...... 
Allegheny-Ludlum 
Allis Chalmers ....... 
American Brake Shoe 
American Chicle...... 
American Radiator. .. . 
American Stecl Foundries 
Anaconda Wire & Cable. 
Atlantic Refining........ 
Atlas Powder 
Babcock & Wilcox...... 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass. 
Budd Manufacturing. 
Caterpillar Tractor... .. 
Caeser Com, ....050. 
Clark Equipment... 
Container Corp..... E 
Copperweld Steel. ... 
Cutler-Hammer 
k. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
Eaton Manufacturing... 
Freeport Sulphur... 
General Cable...... 
General Electric...... 
General Foods......... 
Gencral Motors........ 
Gillette Safety Razor... 
Granby Consolidated. 
Hianna, M. A. 
Harbison- Walker 
Hercules Powder... . 
Houdaille-Hershey 
Howe Sound 
Inspiration Cons. C ‘opper. 
Int'l Business Machines. . 
Johns Manville . 
Jones & Laughlin. 
Kimberly Clark. 
Le Tourneau, R. G...... 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 
9” Seer 
Lone Star Cement 
Magma Copper. , 
Martin, Glenn L....... 
Mathieson Alkali. . 
ee eee 
Minneapolis Honeywell. 
Monarch Machine Tool. . 
Motor Wheel. 
National Acme.......... 
National Cash Register. . 
National Distillers ...... 
National Gypsum....... 
National Malleable. . .. 
Otis Elevator. .. 
Pennick & Ford 
Plymouth Oil......... 
Remington Rand...... ' 
Republic Steel.......... 
Savage Arms........ < 
Seaboard Oil. . 
Sharon Steel... .. 
Shell Union Oil..... 
Simonds Saw. 
Skelly Oil 
Stewart-Warner 
Texas Corp.... 
Texas Gult Sulphur 
Tide Water Associated Oil 
Tubize Chatillon 
Underwood-Flliott-Fisher 
Union Carbide & Carbon. 
United States Steel. ..... 
Victor Chemical 
Westinghouse Electric. 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr 
Worthington Pump 





The Earnings Record 


Nine Months Ended 


Sept 30, 
1940 
1987,042 
645,091 
5 11,469 
781,285 
769,397 
§56,489 
750,059 
720,806 
080,446 
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9,906,987 


129,172,490 


1.938.775 
504,250 
016,915 
.540,000 
,236 
572,884 
403,903 
3,400 
011,779 
888,044 
232, 903 
,886,27 
"458.992 
314,781 
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250,240 
.050,799 
1,568,361 
$00,977 
1,440,531 
2,090,385 
1,492,385 
3,191,641 
1,055,084 
931,214 
2.552.957 
606,394 
1,231,188 
1,065,209 
12,633,333 
577,864 
891,859 
734,878 
12,615,196 
1,102,586 
2.251.905 
994,684 
33,692,712 
7.258.736 


7,057,625 


36,113 
led 223 
30,976,728 
69,418,070 
$48,408 
14,583,327 
6,768,314 
1,543,473 
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Sept 30, 
1939 


182.094 

2 543873 
1,326,888 
2,961,332 
1,428,185 
189,533 
204,555 
3,130,000 
831,842 
d-500,203 
1,133,899 
320,395 
d-126,920 
3,901,155 
31,403,118 
703,635 
285,308 
610,549 
410,480 
62,798,244 
1,637,030 
1,035,211 
44, 135 
25,022,631 
1 1.964.416 
109,619,799 
2,418,360 
411,002 
1,068,717 
916,900 
,646,561 
73,045 
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281,189 
724,490 
33 
902,516 
957,436 
.476,920 
972,288 
513,778 
624,7¢ 
798,669 
134,622 
377,830 
091,770 
188,121 
304,641 
153,180 
216,044 
450,180 
419,678 
911,347 
.67 3,366 
352,163 
898,651 
229,378 
1,169,588 
d-200,027 
710,658 
603,572 
366,245 
256.209 
17,500,000 
014,295 
4,380,318 
625,229 
1,159,459 
19,151,730 
12,390,756 
735,784 
9,069,810 
6,763,632 
265,306 
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Quarters Ended 


Sept. 30 

1940 
$856,924 
602,688 
1,695,373 
1,300,582 
1,159,639 
629,853 
850,514 
2,184,901 
413,921 
420,586 
1,297,234 
382,743 
1,532,266 
602,290 
311,116 
99,001 
1,977,122 
211,520 
195,000 
800,917 
277,422 
182 864 
21,074,802 
$14,502 
816,625 
467,987 
1,113,204 
2,892,361] 
5,597,030 
605,324 
122,616 
912,607 
601,000 
451,170 
100,173 
436,222 
555,392 
476,297 
645,567 
.956,647 
512,624 
306,949 
,138,033 
$15,461 
916,473 
37,221 
523,493 
422,700 
352,334 
964,440 
138,783 
453,032 
853,335 
392,554 
760,422 
526,449 
312,457 
769,328 
138,297 
232,368 
499,969 
6,183,880 
351,658 
129,367 
365.975 
165,249 
344,215 
706,943 
317,439 
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33,103,067 


362,563 
4,746,315 
1,967,660 

464,551 


June 30, 
1940 


$384,628 
661,149 
1,662,106 
1,008,121 
1,639,889 
644,074 
988,613 
1,095,151 
405,565 
367,979 
2,142,253 
379,822 
645,340 
346,617 
349,897 
664,519 
2,039,468 
14,751,888 
373,058 
619,021 
293.627 
336,068 
22,926,709 
970,470 
636,578 
768.156 
14,030,122 
2,873,331 
46,546,999 
637,004 
176,786 
714,069 
559,600 
1,550,493 
711,055 
409,403 
515,808 
2,097,978 
1,103,295 
2,141,645 
628,606 
762,245 
2,278,796 
541,323 
818,055 
376,281 
2,128,820 
463,398 
342,080 
316,112 
359,635 
568,858 
721,504 
18,960 
52,473 
17,091 
48,132 
662,629 
190,146 
412,378 
565.240 
, 337,730 
202,789 
259.543 
59 327 
,788 


135 
365,051 


481,656 
9,503,469 
19,201,008 
258,855 
5,795,584 
2,342,848 
526,117 


Sept. 30, 
1939 
$744,571 
443,184 
1,29 l $816 

327,772 
943,450 
406,954 

1,077,950 

1,374,758 

75,191 
150,423 
1,780,091 
381,929 
136,417 
579,156 
20,782 


d-401,854 
1,585,775 
6,057 347 
203,444 
253,060 
219,129 
167.067 
23,126,507 
351,339 
383,216 
214,415 
8,652,439 
4,389,832 
8,627,268 
801,453 
180,159 
581,506 
518,200 
1,377,091 
9,035 
595,842 
124,837 
2,198,339 
1,472,255 
1,129,001 
460,909 
635,262 
1,247,702 
442,479 
967,201 
333,463 
546,1 54 
288,722 
234,981 
779,555 
204,047 
391,504 
78,385 
116,272 
1,042,283 
519,339 
131,682 
841,521 
342,384 
500,662 
201,831 
2,815,339 
155,185 
384,157 
d-59,483 
4,548,236 
609,327 
55,948 
1,749,469 
2,048,908 
322,163 
298,540 
8,400,326 
10,420,445 
298,801 
2,731,023 
2,204,623 
360,470 








which each quarter should have 
and reduced previously reporte: t 
and second quarters correspon 

Still others have postponed comp ' 
of the excess-profits tax until the « f 
the year. And an occasional cor 

has reported earnings after all « 
tions but before federal taxes. 

@ Comparisons Distorted—T here 
much to be said for one method 
posed to another. About the only 1 

for devoting so much attention t ; 
question of policy is to point out 
third-quarter carnings are distorte: 
cause they bear, in the aggregat., q 
somewhat disproportionate tax bi 
And fourth-quarter carnings to an 1 
greater degree will be distorted by 
same factor because a majority of o 
rations will drop the excess-profit 
into the statement to stockholders 
the familiar year-end adjustment: 
ing from such items as inventory 
tuations. 

It should be borne in mind, too, that 
the final quarter of 1940 will be held up 
for comparison with the closing thice 
months of 1939, and that the tag end of 
1939 was a booming period. ‘Thus the 
first nine months of this year have been 
compared with a relatively drab period, 
and the remaining three will be 
trasted with a distinctly bright spot. 

@ Interest Centers on *41—In 1941, 
wise, comparisons will be with 194 ; 
very busy months. From this it will 
seen that the handsome comparison of 
fat earnings with lean is a thing of t! 
past. For this very reason, COMparisons 
henceforth will be of more than « 
nary interest. They will reflect, for « 
thing, American industry's ability 
translate production gains into earnin; 
For another, they will indicate the « 
tent to which the excess-profits tax 
effective cither as a revenue raiser or as 
a preventive for profitecring. 

The corporations whose earnings have 
been utilized by Business Week im p 
paring its cross section for the thir 
quarter and the nine months run from 


the largest to many which are fairly 
small. As might be presumed from the 
fact that the total exceeds 150, 


they 
represent a diversity of interests. Hoy 


ever, the utilities and the railroads have 


been eliminated for the purposes of the 
present discussion, and the weighting, 
if anything, is on manufacturing. 

The companies studied include sc 
eral whose products are more or kc 


rigidly priced but whose costs fluctuate. 


These have been squeezed. Others, li} 
the petroleum producers and refine: 
have been suffering from adverse markc! 
ing conditions. Still others, like Chrys! 
and General Motors, report poor thi: 
quarters because the shut-down f 
change-over to new models hit th 
period along with the increase in taxa 
tion. Yet, in the aggregate, and partic 
larly in heavy lines like steel, the year t 
date makes a pretty impressive showing 


1940 
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Iwentv of Boeing's big Flving For- 
tresses were poised for flight trom 
\arch Field, Calif.. last week and, 
‘though their eventual destination was 
till in the dark this week, the report 
vas that a 
engined Army bombers would soon be 


number of these four 


transterred to Britain. Some Army ofh 
cials approve the transfer because they 
say models which are now in produc 
tion obsolete these, but others oppose 
the plan on the ground that it’s likeh 
to handicap our training of heavy 
bomber pilots and crews. 





‘Bombers Spread over Industry 


New program for 12,000 big ships revealed as Knudsen 
confers with automotive executives on manufacture of parts total- 


| ing $500,000,000. Mass production methods planned. 


Out of the eagerly-awaited Detroit 
meeting in which Defense Commis- 
sioner William S. Knudsen outlined to 
jutomotive executives their part in the 
nation’s airplane program has come 
startling news of an entirely new air- 
plane program which will call for the 
warticipation of many a peacetime in- 
dustry. 

his will add to all aircraft produc- 
tion planned to date a gigantic order 
for 12,000 multi-engined bombers 
5,000, two-engined, 12-tonners and 
4,000 four-engined, 20-tonners). By mid- 
veek it appeared that this total might 
be boosted to 20,000. 

For this fleet, designed to insure 
\merican air supremacy, Mr. Knudsen 
ame to Detroit with instructions from 
the President to confer with automobile 
manufacturers on turning out $500,- 
00,000 in aircraft parts in a produc- 
tion schedule set to get under way early 
next year. But, while the auto makers 
vere the first to be called upon, this 
super-imposed drive for greater bomb- 
ng power will call for further defense 
expansion in many other industries. Its 
efect will be felt notably by the hard- 
pressed machine-tool builders, in alumi- 
num production, among the makers of 
electric power units, and in the ranks 
of all manufacturers who can con- 
tnbute to the big bombers’ armament. 
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And it will obviously complicate the 
problems of participating industries in 
filling regular civilian orders 
@ Auto Executives Act—The 
bile industry began moving 
diately without waiting for the formal 
launching of the program, which Presi 
dent Roosevelt has already approved 
First action of the executives at De 
troit was to appoint a standing com 
mittee to correlate plans with those of 
the aviation plants and to oversee the 
automobile industry organization that 
must be set up. Members are Alvan 
Macauley of Packard, Edsel Ford, K. ‘I 
Keller of Chrysler, C. E. Wilson of 
General Motors, and C. C. Carlton of 
Motor Wheel, the latter representing 
the parts makers. 

Under these men_ technical 
mittees will visit airplane plants, survey 
available automobile equipment, make 
detailed studies of airplane parts to dé 
termine what changes can be made to 
facilitate mass production, survey facili 
ties for sub-assembly of large structures 
such as wings, ailerons, tail surfaces, 
rudders, investigate forging facilities 
for aluminum and steel, lav out machin 
ing operations. (There's talk of building 
government-owned, perhaps _privately- 
operated, plants for assembling the big 
bombers.) Right now the chef thing 
the industry has to offer is production 
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@ Industry Must Work Fast—Nob 
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can foretell how many people will 


mber part 


Body vhi 


work on this be 
Murray 
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$30.000.000 from D 


ch ha ATT 
ona between Slt 
and 


3,400 


10,000 cmplovec 


wing assembli CY PC’ 
on that job 
is said to have sewed up Nlurray 
und Budd with S75, 

tracts Over 100 part imc 
fabricate a 
now, is mostly a 


in other 


which, as 
riveted 
word costly im 


400 dittercent 


Wile 
prop 
labor 
are some parts 
issemblies, unc! ! 
Some will require 
the automotive in 


vaunted Al 


cording to re port 
labor. 


can use it 


much unic 


dustry much 
to cut comers. Body plants hope to con 
nence production on the bomber pr 
around March or shortly ther 
Hence the rest of the 


supplic 


gram 
atte 
must work fast to KCCp 


mdustr 

to the 
plane plants im balance 

At Detroit Mr. Knudsen called for 
machine-made, instead of bench-madk 
parts in order to lift plane production 
1,000-a-month 
level where it is now hanging. The ma 
chine bound to 
siderable upon the 


considerably above the 


process 1s have con 
ettect 
standardized 
sembled and will 
present fabrication 
even effect changes in materials used 
@ Aluminum vs. Stainless Stecl—In thi 


connection, Detroit raises the old argu 


ease with 


which parts can be as 


conceivably change 


methods, 


perhap 


ment of aluminum versus stainless steel] 
A large part of the present bomber 
made of aluminum and the aluminum 
components are largely Spot 
welding is being urged for the sake of 
speed and here the steel men come to 
the fore with claims that their product 
is easier to spot weld and that they 
thickness of thin 
gage stainless strip suitable for aircraft 
Stainless has already captured some of 
the internal fittings of bombers. Auto 
motive men are familiar with steel, 
know how to stitch it together rapidly 
in spot-welding jigs. But the 
of how far resistance welding process 
and stainless steel can be brought into 
the picture will be up to automotive 
industrv’s technical committees on ai 
craft parts production 
Meanwhile Washington 
quick political action on the 
bomber program, stressed its importance 


riveted 


can now control the 


que shhion 


expected 
new 


in connection with the international sit 
uation, its effect on potential enemies 
east and west Special signihcance was 
attached to the need of long-distance 
bombers in line with our program for 
establishing far-flung bases to keep 
invaders out of this hemisphere 
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Priority Policies 
Board set up by President 
defines aims. Main job will be 
easing the impact of defense on 
normal commercial operations. 


\ slate of policies has been laid down 
by the Priorities Board of the National 
Defense Commission, set up Oct. 21 to 
clear the track for the defens« 
‘The object, of 
prompt delivery of goods to the 
Navy. This does not 
system of mandatory 
defense contracts will be instituted im 
mediately. As reported (BW —Oct26'40, 
p15), the system of voluntary preference 


program 
assure 
Army 
that a 
priorities on all 


course, 1s to 


and mean 


1atings on defense contracts now in 
effect will be continued so far as prac 
ticable 

As the procurement program broad- 
ens, the machinery set up will be 
brought imto play to prevent industrial 
confusion, The board’s primary function 
will be to intervene im settling conflicts 
arising from the nnpact of the defense 


program on normal COMMNNCTCHAl 


tions, especially in areas where 


opera 
a large 
proportion of productive capacity 1s 
engaged in defense work 

@ lroning Out Wrinkles—It will also be 
the board’s duty, under the authority 
delegated by President Roosevelt, to 


adjust differences that can’t be settled 








> 


A.C. C. Hill, Jr. (above), of the Guar- 
antv Trust Co., will assist Donald M. 
Nelson in the selective application of 





the new priorities system by which 
Army and Navy orders can be put 
ahead of private and foreign deliveries, 
For several months this team has been 
working effectively on coordination of 
governimcnt purchases to ease the 
shocks of big orders on the markets. 
Thev also worked in tandem in NRA, 





by contractors themselves in dealing 
through procurement officers of the 
War and Navy Departments and the 
Priorities Committee of the Army and 
Navv Munitions Board. ‘This joint com 
mittec continue to control the 
placing of preference ratings on Army 


will 


and Navy contracts and resolve con 
flicts that may arise between the two 
SCTVICCS 


In addition to approving this system 
of voluntary ratings for contimued appli 
cation where it continues to be effective, 
the Priorities Board has adopted the 
followimg polic Ics 

1) Delivery dates requested by the 
Army and Navy on preference-rated con 
tracts should be geared, through proper 
scheduling, to deliveries of related de 
fense items. hus, all components of 
tanks, such as radios and machine-guns, 
will bear the same priority rating as the 
completed tank, the delivery dates being 
so arranged that all components will 
flow to the assembly point at the proper 
timc 

Preference ratings covering all the 
supply requirements of a specific indus 
try or company within an industry 
should not be extended at the present 
Uhe board felt that extension of 
such blanket ratings is not required 
and decided to continue for the present 
the practice of applving preference rat 


timc 


ings to individual contracts 
3) The preference rating AA, which 
used so far and which 


has not been 


would require immediate precedence 
over all other contracts, private or gov 
ernment, should be reserved for cases 
of exceptional emergency and before its 
use reference should be made to the 
Priorities Board for policy decision 
(4) With the advice of the machine 
tool section of the Defense Commis 


sion, the Priorities Committee of the 


Army and Navy Munitions Board should 


continue to extend preference ratings to 
orders for machine tools placed by other 
machine-tool builders. It was explained 
that machine-tool builders frequently 
must purchase their own machine tools 
from other producers. Unless such ex- 
tension of preference ratings were per 
mitted, it would be impossible for pri- 
mary machine-tool builders to increase 
their production in order to meet the 
demands of the defense program. 
@ In Charge of Policies—Composing the 
Priorities Board are William S. Knudsen 
as chairman, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
and Leon Henderson, three of the seven 
members of the Defense Commission 
Ihe executive charged with carrving out 
the board's policies is Donald M. Nel 
son, present Coordinator of Purchases. 
Nelson's acting Deputy Administrator 
is A. C. C. Hill, Jr 

Rules and regulations governing ac 
tion by the Board and_ its 
idministrator are in course of prepara 
tion, but will not be issued before they 
are approved by President Roosevelt 


Priorities 








AIRCRAFT PRIORITIES 


lirst industry to feel the iy 
of regulation by the new Pri 
Board will be the commer 


craft industry. Object of thi 
ority committee just estab! 
for the aircraft business is te 


production and maintenan¢ 
commercial transport equip: 
with defense requirements, 
a healthy transport system i 
garded as an important adj: 
to defense 

he air transport committec 
forward recommended polici 
the Priorities Board through D 
ald Nelson, administrator of 
orities, and will have its o 
administrative ofhcer, Captain S 
ney M. Kraus, who, under 
direction of Administrator Nel 
will carry out the policies fon 
lated by the air transport com 
tee which are approved by 
board 

Captain Kraus will also rep 
sent the Production Division 
the Defens« 


other members of the committ 


Commission, ‘| 


include 

Colonel John H. Jouett, pr 
dent of the Acronautical Chamb 
of Commerce, representing tl 
urcraft imdustry; C. R. Smit 
president of American Airline 
representing the ‘Transportati 
Division of the Defense Commi 
sion, of which he is a consultant 
Major A. J. Lyon, representing th 
Army; and Captain D. D. Ramsey, 
representing the Navy. 











Fair's Farewell 


Big New York show ends 
on high note after falling far shy 
of expectations. Bondholders to 
get back 38.4c on dollar. 


New York’s World’s Fair would have 
done all right if attendance figures dur 
ing its life had been as strong as those 
for the final obsequies. ‘There were 537 
952 visitors for the closing Sunday 

The show trailed a parade of f 
big and little, all striving to duplicat 
the success of the Chicago expositior 
1933-34. At its inception the $1 
000,000 New York extravaganza 
kidded as “the fair to end all fairs.” 
balance sheet does not encourage ot 
cities to rush headlong into the bu 
ing of perispheres and trvlons 


@ Holding the Bag—Including interest, 
the bondholders get back 38.4¢ on t 
dollar. ‘his isn’t good but it isn’t as | 
as it appears. Kighty per cent of t 
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TODAYS BURROUGHS 


machines lower today’s costs 


FOR HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 


A small, portable, low-priced food-beverage 
checking machine for pricing guests’ checks 
and accumulating a locked-in total for balanc- 


ing with cash 


FOR INSTALLMENT BUSINESSES 


A compact, easily-operated window-plan ma- 
chine for posting customer's receipt book and 


ledger; extremely low in price 


FOR CITIES AND COUNTIES 


A new plan of apportioning, distributing and 
controlling tax collections; provides daily 


report of fund condition. 


FOR INSURANCE AGENCIES 


New machines that combine the writing of 
customers’ or brokers’ ledgers and statements, 
policy register and account current—with or 


without accumulated totals of amounts posted, 


FOR LAUNDRIES 


A high-speed billing machine that posts plant 


and office records, and provides driver and 





cash control without the use of route sheets. 


FOR PETROLEUM COMPANIES 


A machine for credit card accounting that pre- 
pares the statement copies, a detailed journal, 


a tape list for the customer—all at one time. 


These are only a few of many recent Bur- 
roughs developments. For specific informa- 
tion about new Burroughs developments that 
TYPICAL OF RECENT BURROUGHS DEVELOPMENTS would apply to your business, call the local 
is the wide variety of new, low-priced window-plan Burroughs representative or write direct to— 
machines for savings banks, small-loan companies, 
department stores, government and municipal offices, BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


public utility companies — wherever payments are 6129 SECOND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
made by customers and receipts are issued. 


jodays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 








bonds are held by 100 large corporations 
who were for the most part exhibitors 
and concessionaires. ‘They can charge 
off losses on the 
will or sales promotion 

Only on its dying day did the New 
York fair achieve its carly ambitions of 
passing a half-million in attendance. 
Ihe final click of the turnstiles brought 
the two-year total to 44,932,534; the 
1940 visitors numbered 19,115,269 
‘This total tops the 38,626,546 who saw 
the two-year Chicago fair but falls far 
below original expectations 
@ Prices Too High—Now that the fair 
belongs to history and the wrecking 
crews, its virtues and shortcomings can 
be justly weighed. It was literally the 
biggest ever. But there were two strikes 
on it before the opening day. From the 
heights of its grandeur (including 
Grover Whalen, its president) the New 
York fair snooted the experience of 
lesser cities and their expositions. It 
began with 75¢ admission instead of the 
traditional New York hotels “‘re 
vised their rates upward” explaining that 
settlements with workers’ unions made 
the increases necessary. Such errors were 
widely advertised by interests in other 
parts of the country which wanted to 
divert tourists from the fair. Harvey 
Dow Gibson, president of New York's 
Manufacturers ‘Trust Co., took over for 
the year. Hle corrected many 
mistakes but was unable to overcome 
the established handicaps. 
@ Better Showmen—An outstanding re 
sult of the long series of fairs has 
been the development of showmanship 
among the larger commercial exhibitors. 
They have learned lessons about drama 
tizing products which will become part 
of their sales techniques. 


bonds against good- 
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Defense Comes to Main Street 


Wilmington, Ill. (pop. 2,200), provides a case study of 
what happens when government-sponsored industry moves ir on 
farm community, bringing new housing, labor, and tax proble ns 


F. M. Pepper spent years hunting 
for a remote and peaceful farm where 
he could live out his bachelorhood after 
retiring from the Illinois Bell ‘Tele- 
phone Co. Finally he found it neat 
Wilmington, Ill. Soon after he moved 
in, a neighbor phoned: “The govern 
ment is taking my farm and your farm 
and about 40,000 more for a 
munitions plant.” Pepper is now look- 
ing for another farm 

A Wilmington stock farmer went to 


acres 


Wyoming for feeder cattle. He came 
back with $3,000 worth of young 
steers. Before he could unload them 


he learned that his pastures also came 
within the federal requisition. 

© It’s a Case Study—T hese are samples 
of what happens to a settled, small 
town community when the govern 
ment suddenly plunks down a defense 
project in its midst. Wilmington drew 
two whoppers. One is a $22,000-000 
I'NT-DNT plant to be built by Stone 
& Webster for du Pont operation; the 
other is a $14,000,000 shell-loading 
plant to be built and operated by San 
derson & Porter. 

Wilmington is a solid country town 
of 2,200 people. Local values and hab 
its will be completely upset by the 
impact of the new plants. A deluge of 
2,000 to 7,000 strangers will roll in for 
the construction jobs. Other thousands 
of workers along with their families 


will follow as production comm 
@ Price of Wealth—Folks aroun 

mington like the idea of sudden 

but not the tumult that goes wit 
Announcement of the projects « 
them completely off guard. Fa 
had reported that “government fx 
were snooping about, but they had 
doing that off and on for 20 year 


the final reality, 624 


+ square miles 
prising +50 separately-owned tract 


to be taken over for complete t 


formation. It ranges from won 
ficlds worth $50 an acre, to $25 


acre land so rich that it has been 
despair of crop-control authorities 
the 40,000-acre tract the governme: 
expected to pay about $4,000,000 
Owners of scrabbly land were ha 
to get out from under. But proprict 
of fine farms (like those of the b 
bottom land that rolls down to 
Kankakee River) are mad as hornet 
having to give them up. Some | 
spent their own money on trips 
Springfield and Washington in 
tempts to head off the deal. Many 
the holdings still belong to familic 
the raw-boned Yankee farmers 
came out to bust the sod of 
lously fertile prairies in the eight 
thirties. 
@ You Can’t Buck It—These farnx 
stand straight, take a drink if they f 
like it, vote the Republican ticket 
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Wilmington, Ill. (population, 2,200), is a typical Middle 
Western small town. Although it lies just beyond 


20 


Chicago’s industrial district, its main street, Water St 
is always lined with farmers’ parked cars. 
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1. A Mortality Table tells us how many of a group of people of any given age will live to be a year older, two years older, ten 
years older, etc. For example, take 1000 children, each fifteen years old... 





A fife RR: Mi) 


2. One Mortality Table shows us that at forty, life may begin for some, but will have ended for 103 of the 1000... 


3. At seventy, 462 of the 1000 remain, and 21 of those will still be alive at ninety. 


TRG & AG LA 


What has a Mortality Table to do with 
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the cost of Life Insurance? 


As YOU PROBABLY KNOW, a life insurance 
company is required by law to maintain 
certain reserve funds. This reserve, together 
with future premiums and interest earn- 
ings, is calculated to enable the company 
to pay all its policy obligations when they 
fall due. 


In computing the sufficiency of the re- 
serve, state supervisory officials and the 
company follow mathematical formulas 
which are based, in turn, upon mortality 
tables and interest rates. 


A mortality table is simply a tabula- 
tion showing what percentage of a group 
of people of any given age die within a 
year’s time. It is prepared from a knowl- 
edge of past death rates—but serves as a 
measure of future death rates. As it is 
sometimes phrased, “We don’t know who 
will die, but we know how many.” 


In the United States, the laws of various 
States specify certain mortality tables as a 
minimum basis for computing the reserve. 
For Ordinary policies, the “American Ex- 
perience” table is usually specified. 


Because this particular mortality table 
was developed many years ago, and mor- 
tality rates have since improved, people 
sometimes ask: 


“Wouldn't the use of a more up-to-date 
mortality table reduce the cost of life 
insurance?” 


People who ask this question are usually 
unaware of the fact that the cost of mutual 
life insurance is not determined by the 
particular table used to compute the 
reserves—whether the American Experi- 
ence Table or any other. 


For one thing, while the companies must 
have sufficient reserves on the basis of the 
legally specified mortality table, they are 
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not restricted as to the mortality table 
they use for determining premiums. Met- 
ropolitan, for example, does not compute 
its premiums directly on the American 
Experience table, but takes its own experi- 
ence into account. 


Furthermore, in a mutual company such 
as Metropolitan, the premium paid by the 
policyholder is fixed at an amount some- 
what greater than that which the company 
expects will be needed to cover the cost of 
providing the insurance. This is done for 
safety—so that the company can be sure it 
will have sufficient funds to cover any 
unforeseen disbursements that may be in- 
curred. Later the policyholder receives 
back, from year to year, in the form of 
dividends, a refund of the amounts not 
needed by the company. 


In computing dividends, the company 
takes into account recent mortality—as 
well as actual interest earnings and ex- 
penses of the company. Thus the cost of 
life insurance is determined by what actu- 
ally happens. In other words, the mortality 
table used to compute the reserve has little 
or no effect on the cost of life insurance, 
since dividends reduce the policyholder’s 


net payment to the amount required by 
actual experience 


Mortality, furthermore, is only of 
several factors which enter into the cost of 


one 


life insurance. The two other factors men 
tioned above interest earnings and oper 
ating expenses Any- 
thing affecting either of these factors also 


affects the cost of life insurance 


are very important 


As a matter of fact, the continued de- 
cline in interest rates during recent years 
has substantially reduced the amount that 
could otherwise be returned to the policy- 
holder as dividends. Naturally, this has 
increased the cost of life insurance, since 
the savings that have been made by the 
improvement in other factors have been 
more than offset by the reduction in inter- 


est earnings. 


The important thing to remember is 
this: Regardless of the mortality table 
used to establish premiums or reserves, 
the Metropolitan policyholder receives his 
life insurance at the actual cost of provid- 
ing it. And that cost is based on up-to-date 
experience, not just with regard to mortal 
ity, but with regard to a// the factors which 
affect that cost. 
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This is Number 31 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer under- 
standing of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertisements m this 
series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Compan 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES 


nije! 


@ GOES THIS 


LITTLE CLAMP ONTO YOUR 
TYPEWRITER PLATEN 


typist writes the mailing 


address of your prospect or customer 


REPRODUCE ITSELF “FOREVER” 


A permanent address ‘‘Plate’’ completed 
in 36 seconds 

This same ‘‘Plate’’ will reproduce itself 
again and again in multiples of thousands 


at a speed of 018 seconds per address 


AUTOMATIC ADDRESSING 
TWENTY TIMES FASTER 
THAN TYPING 


A booklet 
why it pays to change to the Elliott Address- 


telling twenty-eight reasons 
ing System will be mailed to metal address 


plate if requested on their business 


letterhead 


users 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


151 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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ight new store tronts are going up on Water St 


dresses, et 








The Be Gay Shop 


. and now Wilmington’s renting headquarters) gets one of 





why the Ad 
munitions 


they wonder 
didn't 
plants on some of the no-good land it 
is always talking about. But they are r 
signed to the realization that you can't 
buck a Washington government that is 


Generally 


inastration put its 


hellbent on defense preparations 


No titles have vet changed hands 
though numerous options have been 
signed. Kederal negotiators have been 
incredibly patient with farmers who 
turned bull-headed about moving and 
those who tried price hold-ups Pre 
sumably the government will have to 
pri loose these balkers with its powc! 
of cminent domain. Maybe ofthcials 
wouldn't have been so tender had this 
not been an election vea 
@ Farmers on the Move—larm real 
estate agents have moved into Wil 


mington for the migration. Owners who 
have optioned land to the government 
cases taken options on 
Plenty of 


compan ie S are 


have in 
other 
ible. Insurance 


Many 


farms land is avail 
offering 
numerous good farms m a 25-mik 


Vhe First National Bank hopes 


will 


radius 

that the 
soon; its 
farmers who want advice on what prices 


excitement simmer down 


officers are overwhelmed by 


to ask the government and where they 


ought to move. Of the 150 tenant 
farmers affected, about 100 probably 
will be forced off the land. ‘Thev are 


expected to get jobs in some of the new 
ictivitics 
From 15 miles around, the farmers 
drive in to nose their cars at the curbs 
of Wilmington The town’s 


population is predominantly old-Ameri 


store Ss 


can. Though surrounded by coal lands, 
Wilmington — has beneath _ it 
Hence it has been spared the invasion 


none 


of brawling miners who whooped 
things up at nearby Braidwood and 


Coal City. (Tony Cermak, assassinated 
of Chicago, was a Braidwood 


Northern Illinois Coal Corp s 


mavor 
boy 


ind the Lehon roofin 


plant are the biggest employe 


strip mine 


circle of 25-mile diameter ar 
with a population of 60,000, K 
Morris 
3,000 ind the 


roads give 


25.000 > OO 1) 


smaller town 
crete workers extren 
ity They drive 25 


think nothing of it 


miics to 


@Local Hands Are Firm—\ 
who thinks that toughs draw 
Joliet or other hard-knucklk 


Wih 


think 


are going to intimidate 


townsfolk has 
The town has 


nother 
ilwavs had saloc 
has six | ighting drunks from ft! 


mines have been sandpaperce 


size and the authorities aren't 
ibout bad babies who may 1 
cook up TNT or load shells. P 


and physical control of the comn 

is likely to remain in local hands 
Wilmington, 

its own 


having weather 


pressions in deliberate 
slowly swinging itself into line t 
its first boom. Biggest building 
of the defunct Citizens National |] 
which was frozen stiff in the fin 
blizzard of 1932—1933. Here in 
ond-floor office sits A. W. Malon« 
Sanderson & Pi 
borrowed f 


struction boss for 
He is 
ture but wears a worried look that 
his own 

@ Impending Influx—Malone is « 
ing out on this spot because the go 
ment hasn't yet taken 

where he can throw up an office sh 


surrounded by 


Over any 


This also has prevented both cont 
ors from doing any hiring and acco 
for Malone's 
struction is a rush job of eight to tw 
months. Numerous parties in 

worn jaloppies have drifted into t 
looking for work but they drift 
again when they are told that ther 


worried look since 


no hiring. These are a good clas 
men whom Wilmington would 
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, Wilmington barber shop has 
ranched out into the real-estate busi 
ess—evidence of the farm-selling 
oom that has struck the community 
ow that farmers east of town have so 
uch potential government cash to 


yend for relocating themselves 





ie. So far there has becn no influx of 
iesirables. Such probably would en 
inter an nmmediate and hearty bum’s 
sh; Wilmington hasn't needed, hence 
isn't organized any charity organiza 
tin-can tourist and 

‘numerous family. (Expectation now 
that the work won't start for 
to five weeks, which would put the 


n to coddle the 


really 








town’s biggest banking room, 


nt since early in the depression, 
ow being remodeled into three 
ern shops to attract workers’ dol 
when munitions-plant payrolls 


y start to flow. 
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SAVE { WAYS 


with New ILG srream-srytep 


UNIT HEATERS 


Save 15% to 25% om Fuel Cost—by eliminating inefiici- 
encies of radiators or pipe coils. 


Save 100% on Floor Space—by mounting heaters on 
wall or ceiling. 

Save 5% to 10% on Power—with ILG’s exclusive 
miracle motor that “breathes”. 

Save Time Every Day—on heating up your building 
Save on Wasted Heat—no costly warm air stratified 
at ceiling—no overheating, with expensive warm air 
flooding out open windows. 

Save on Labor—in installing, maintaining and fre- 
tending. Keep employees more efficient with proper 


Free BOOKLET 


. . tells the whole story, shows how 
you can modernize one department at 
a time, paying the costs of new instal- 
lations with savings on the old. Write 
today—ask for Catalog No. 128. TK hte : 
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atmospheric conditions—fewer layofis caused by 
Winter illoesses 

@ Save on Deterioration of Stockts—remove both danger of 

intense heat from nearby radiators or coils and danger 


from sudden temperature changes 
@ Save on Doctor Bills—tor dressing burns of employees 
or customers from contact with floor or wal 


devices sae 
THIS MOTOR NEVER 1, 
“Slow Roasts”! (hear 


Coil heat, often causing “slow roasting . t 
of the motor, is counteracted in ILG i) \ 


Units through the exclusive self-cooled SS 


miracle motor that “breathes Gives 
you protection of fully enclosed motor 


savmegs in Operating Costs Of Open motor 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 


2888 N. CRAWFORD AVENUE, CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 
OFFICES IN 42 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


UNIT HEATERS 














job into winter weather, adding to con 
struction costs and delaying production 
from the plants.) Plenty of engineer- 
ing outfits are calling at Malone's hang 
out in Wilmington, also at Sanderson 
& Porter's big office in Joliet, looking 
tor 


work on sub-contracts 


@ Residents Come _ First—W ilmington 
and nearby towns have been assured 


that first jobs will be given to persons 
in the community. It won't take long 
to absorb the local slack since employ 
ment hercabouts is fairly tight. Skilled 
men will be drawn from Joliet, Kanka- 


kee, and other adjacent centers, dis 
tances permitting them to remain 
where they now live 


The Wilmington Chamber of Com 
merce is busy with plans. Committees 
are canvassing the housing facilities to 
make the fullest use of existing rooms, 
the contractors having promised to hold 
back building of workmen’s barracks 
until present shelter is exhausted 

Anyone coming to town and asking 

for rooms is referred to the Be Gay 
Shop. Proprietor of the Be Gay Shop 
{women’s wear) is Mrs. Irene Stanley, 
who also is chairman of the committee 
on light-housekeeping and rooms-for 
rent. Many surveyors and others on 
preliminary work are comfortably set 
tled in such quarters. Prevailing price 
per week for rooms (with use of the 
family bathroom) is $3, a raise of 50¢ 
from previous schedules. 
@ Trailer Camps, Too—The town was 
astonished when Mrs. Stanley's com- 
mittee listed accommodations for 600 
persons inside Wilmington, and ac- 
commodations for 500 more (including 
cabins) within four miles of town 
Trailer camps measuring up to the state 
sanitary standards are plentiful. 

Farmers living in Wilmington are 
thinking of moving back to cottages on 
their farms so they can rent their town 
houses. Wives of engineers in the more 
important pay brackets already are bid- 
ding against each other for desirable 
Wilmington residences. A few new 
homes have been started since the 
munitions plants were announced but 
there is sign of a run-away real 
estate demand. ‘The bank plans to 
enter the FHA Title IT housing field 
if a real upsurge appears. It sees no 
reason why houses can’t be built about 
as rapidly as needed. Questions to be 
answered are: How much housing will 
be needed during plant construction? 
Hlow much when plants go into produc 
tion? Will the plants be operating after 
two or three years It is a typical de 
fense housing problem. If the project 
looks like a flash in the pan, workers 
will not buy houses, private capital will 
stav out, the U.S. will have to carr 
the housing load 
© Revamping the Town—W/ilmington 
has about 308 vacant residential build 
ing lots and some 36 lots in the business 
hitched real 


no 


district. Evervbody has 


24 





estate prices upward, but only a little 
In the retail area some eight new store 
fronts are going in. ‘They include a 
drug store, an ice-cream parlor, a meat 
market, a grocery, a dress shop. A dozen 
additional store fronts have been con 
tracted for, all local enterprises. ‘The 
banking room of the defunct Citizens 
National is being altered into three re 
tail stores 

Realizing the danger to existing val 
indiscriminate inrush of 


ues from an 

business concerns, the town council is 
cautiously preparing a zoning ordi 
nance. The Chicago Regional Plan 


Commission is advising and a consult 
ant may be hired to fit the seams to 
Wilmington. Intention is to hold this 
measure in readiness for possible needs 
This approach is typical of the town’s 
methods. A plan has been drawn for 
increasing the police force to necessary 
proportions. A fire engine (over 
for two years) has been ordered 


new 


due 


The school board already knows what 
it will do about expanding educational 
money 


facilities and where the is to 





from. Sewer 


come extensions 
the drafting room. 
@ Taxes Cause No Worry—Ren f 


$4,000,000 in farm lands from + 
rolls does not worry a county t 
cludes such properties as the ' 
plant of Carnegic-Illinois Stcc 

pects are that it won't 
the revenue of any township o1 

district. Wilmington folks are 

sense. ‘They admit that the in 
tax load will be temporarily emb 
ing but feel that the increase in 
tax income when the plants get 


SscTIoOUs! 


will soon ease the burden 

Other Defense Towns: 

@ Ravenna, O.—A_ $14,215,000 
loading arsenal to be built on 

acres, displacing 223 farm fan 
Will give 10-month jobs to 
workmen With families this means 
immigration of 6,000 to 5,000 Some 
workmen will drive 25-35 miles 
Akron, Cleveland, Youngstown; ot 
will live in barracks on job. In 
tries in area worried over possible loss 

















The population of Selma, Ala., was recorded as 18,012 in the 1930 census. 
Today it’s 20,000, and due for a big increase from now on, thanks to— 














a 





—defense business like this $2,300,000 airdrome now under construction 
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own Instruments can shoulder 
ponsibility in your plant. They 
| work hand in hand with oper- 
ors, engineers and executives by 
ishing essential information 
cessary to your production. The 
biased counsel of the Brown 
bgineer on the application of in- 
ating, recording and controlling 
struments is available to you with- 
tcost or obligation. Call him in. 


ELECTRIC + AIR OPERATED 


NSTRUMENTS 


teased Industrial Efficiency is the Keystone of Preparedness 


Speed Up Production — Keep Costs Down 


—— ee 


MONG the users of Brown Instruments are name after name of companies 

whose quality products are known the world over. Our booklet, “Instruments 
from the Executive Viewpoint.” tells how Brown Instruments are Shouldering 
Responsibility in the plants of these great industrial leaders. Written in simple. 
non-technical language, it demonstrates how surplus funds invested in instruments 
pay surer and quicker dividends. It explains clearly how accurate measurement 
and control of temperatures, pressures, flows, and liquid levels can accomplish the 


two-fold demand of modern Industry—keep quality up and bring production costs 
down. If you have not already sent for your copy, do so at once. There is no 
obligation. The Brown Instrument Company. a division of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., 4525 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Branch and distributing offices 
in all principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 117 Peter Street — Amsterdam - C. 
Holland: Wijdesteeg 4 — England: Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Middlesex — 

Stockholm, Sweden: Nybrokajen 7. 


Gree ! 


Your copy of “Instruments from the Executive 
Viewpoint” is waiting for you. Learm how 
important Brown Instruments are to the 
manufacturing industry. See what they have 
done for others and what they can do for you. 
The coupon below will bring you your copy. 


BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
4525 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Big Business for Charlestown (Pop. 950) 


Charlestown, Ind.,—now a town of 
950—tfaces the prospect of becoming a 
city of 30,000 population. The follow- 
ing letter from Mr. S. E. Bolly, president 
of the First Bank of Charlestown, and 
secretary and treasurer of the Charles- 
town Milling Co., explains what this 
community thinks about its future as a 
munitions center, and explains some of 
the problems it has had to face already. 
Since Mr. Bolly’s letter was written, the 
size of the smokeless powder plant which 
will be built in Charlestown has been 
doubled—from the $25,000,000 plant 
of which he speaks, to one that will 
cost $51,000,000. The possibility is that 
another $24,000,000 will be added to 
this appropriation in the near future. 


CHARLESTOWN MILLING Co. 


ICE, COAL, GRAIN AND MEAL 


Home of QUEEN’S QUALITY Feeds 
PHONE s&s? 


Cherwstown, Ind, 


Business Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Replying to yours of the 12th, asking 
what effect the $25,000,000 government 
du Pont powder plant is having on the 
community of Charlestown, Indiana. 

First I will give some of the town’s 
history. Charlestown is one of the oldest 
towns in Indiana. It has reached suff 
cient size and was incorporated five years 
before Indiana became a state. It was 
the home of Indiana’s first governor and 
was a center of early education. Charles 
town is located 14 miles northeast of 
Louisville, Ky., and for 130 years has 
been a quiet, peaceful farming center. It 
has a 1940 population of 950. 

About the first of December, 1939, a 
Mr. E. V. Attwell of Marvland came to 
our town and started taking options on a 
large tract of land between Charlestown 
and the Ohio River. This aroused lots of 
excitement and kept the population 
wondering and speculating as to just 
what the land would be used for and, 
if for a building site, what type of fac- 
tory we would get (Mr. Attwell never 
revealed to us what the land was to be 
used for). 

About the middle of August the stor 
broke that we were to get a $25,000,000 
government-du Pont power plant. Al 
most immediately government and du 
Pont officials began to arrive. Our one 
hotel was soon filled to capacity. Our 
population opened its homes and took 
roomers (most of these people had never 
rented a room or kept a stranger in their 
homes). Charlestown’s population has 
certainly come forward and cooperated 
100. Our small restaurants and con- 
fectionerics are overrun, all business in 
town has greatly increased and the plant 
is just now getting under way, with the 
first of the temporary buildings just now 
being erected. 

The first government and du Pont 


officials to arrive are mostly housed here 
but all facilities are now taken up and 
those coming in now are having to go on 
to Jeffersonville, New Albany, and Louis- 
ville. These men are as fine, clean, and 
upstanding as any community could 
hope to have. We, as old residents and 
business men, are truly surprised at the 
high ideals and standards of this entire 
group. 

In the last 30 days, as I have before 
stated, all housing facilities have been 
taken and a large number are living in 
trailers. Charlestown has doubled or 
more in population, but so far there have 
been no disturbances. Our one-man po- 
lice force is still handling the job and 
not having too much to do. The only 
confusion arises from badly over-crowded 
streets and all local business trying to 
keep stocks of goods on hand. 

Of course, these are conditions as they 
exist today—treally before the plant is 
started—and nearly all of our contacts 
have been with very high-type officials. 
Conditions may not be as pleasant when 
5,000 to 6,000 workmen come on the 
job. 

We are told that the plant will employ 
at peak of construction from 7,000 to 
10,000. So far, most of the labor is from 
southern Indiana and Louisville, Ky. 
Most everyone wanting to work from 
this community and who can pass the 
physical examination is being put on the 
job. This has taken nearly all of our un- 
employed, many of our farmers, and most 
of the low-paid employed. The rate of 
pay for common labor is around 60¢ an 
hour. 

As to what other industries are ex 
pected, we do not know. There is lots of 
talk but nothing certain that other indus 
tries are coming in. As for industries be 
fore, there were none except to serve 
this large farming community. 

As to public celebrations, etc. to 
celebrate and advertise this project, there 
has not been any. Our business men and 
clubs had no advance information of 
what this was to be and since it broke, 
there hasn’t been time. 

As to what our population thinks of 
it, the people have not had time to an- 
alyze the benefits or disadvantages. We 
did not bring it and we could not have 
stopped it if we had so desired. It’s here, 
and it has taken up our unemployment 
and it has greatly increased business. 

Charlestown is fortunate that it was 
at least partly ready. Three years ago we 
installed one of the finest water systems 
any small town could have and have an 
unlimited supply of good water. At the 
present time we are nearing completion 
of a sanitary sewage system. Also during 
the past summer there has been consid 
erable construction of new homes, most 
of which are just now being completed. 
Next summer we are expecting a house- 
building boom. 

S. E. Bolly, 

President, 

First Bank of Charlestown, 
Charlestown, Ind 
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of skilled men. Wages exp< 
rise. Few relief enrollees can qu 
employment. A.F.L. and C.1.0 
bling over control of prospect 
bonanza. Federal purchase of $1,’ 
farm land means tax loss to Joc 
ernments of about $6,000 yearly 
@ Brownwood, Tex.—Nationa! ind 
camp and trimmings to cost § : 
000. Not expected to eliminat: 
since demand will be mostly for 
labor. State employment ice 
handling rush attracted by estinate 
of 7,000 jobs. The 20,000 n 
service expected to add $8,000,000 ty 
community's annual net retail 
(now $6,530,000). Bidding by 
officers for desirable houses jis ric. 
ing rents and causing kicks. No 

ing shortage yet since Brownwood »)ust 
take up slack caused by violent oi! boom 
years ago, which boosted population to 
30,000, then let it down to 13,000. led 
eral housing project launched for 5 
homes to rent for $5 to $10 monthly 
to low-income families. 

@ Selma, Ala.—Will get $4,000,000 for 
Army air corps pursuit training sch 
City negotiated for land to be leased to 
US. for 99 years at $1 annually. Private 
financing to build houses for officers 
Personnel of nearly 2,000 expected to 
spend locally $100,000 every month 
Local sources report Selma business 
men “intoxicated with enthusiasm”, 
note that this war is “to some extent 
mending the damage of the Civil War”. 
@ Montgomery, Ala.—A $1,131,000 pro- 
gram for Maxwell Field, in addition to 
incidental housing. WPA labor on 
buildings. Of 1,000 men (all local 
now working, 300 are skilled. No cut 
in rolls for direct relief from this job 
but a $1,500,000 USHA program for 
424 residence units employing another 
1,000 local men is credited with cut- 
ting 100 off relief roll (formerly of 30 
Wholesale and retail business greatly 
stimulated. 

@ Alexandria, La.—National Guard 
camps (two) costing $10,000.00 
About 7,000 men will get construction 
jobs. State employment service help- 
ing with labor problems. Emphasis i 


— 
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‘ on first jobs for local unemployed. Later 


workers will be taken from adjoinin 
parishes, ‘Transients warned agains 
flocking into town. Residents warned 
against short-sighted price increases. 
Rantoul, Il.—A $7,300,000 expansior 
of Chanute flying field. Housing short- 
age forcing some of the 2,000 workmer 
to drive 30 miles to job. One contr 
tor talks of railroad bunk cars for his 
men; another of equipping 40 w: 
houses as sleeping quarters. FHA w 
build 100-family unit to help ho 
ficld’s non-coms and civilians. Soi 
shrinkage in relief rolls but no forec 
of future. ‘Town’s streets “look Ji 
the Fourth of July most of the time’ 
@ Belleville, I1].—More than $2,600,000 
to be spent at Scott field. Expecte 
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about $20,000,000. Workmen 


* h now 500, soon to be 3.000 
Mo skilled. Housing shortage pre 
dict A housing authority will build 
duplexes and triplexes for civilians. Rent 
$2 per unit per month. Air station 
site of 2,009 acres donated by city. 


e Inglewood, Calif—Huge orders to 
Douglas Aircraft and North American 
Aviation have increased industrial and 
commercial activity about 500° over 
B that of 1930. Skilled craftsmen lack- 
B ing. Douglas has opened employment 
§ ofices in Detroit. ‘Training of promis- 
Sing unemployed expected to cut Ingle- 
wood’s relief load. Housing shortage 
is speeding drive for 2,000 to 3,000 new 
homes 
e Utica, N. Y.—Big industrial town al- 
S ready busy with war and supplementary 
orders when local Savage Arms plant 
got $17,600,000 from U.S. for tooling 
up in preparation for production orders 
that may run beyond 
their stride. Figure men needed can be 
trained during 15 months necessary for 
tooling. Also that housing can be pro 
vided in time. City now has available 
quarters for 400 more families—a pretty 
thin margin. 
@ Muskegon, Mich.—Another city with 
ereatly diversified products. Here Con- 
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i tinental Motors defense orders (up- 





e relief rolls only slightly since 


to re 

jema is for skill Military force to 
na Tc from 2.000 to 8.000 Cor 
en ing mecrease mM retail sales. 


da, Calif.—W orked 20 years to 
+ naval air station on which U.S. will 


$35,000,000. | 
® Manufacturers expect to take things in 
- 





ANY BOY 


can make a motor 





iwards of $5,500,000) made but a small | 


Isplash. Employment in major indus- 
jtries in August, 1939, was 14,033; in 
August this year, 16,471. No housing 


Sshortage. About 350 houses will be 
built this vear, against 300 in 1939, 


No cut in relief rolls expected. Again, 


= “demand is for skill’. 


‘Truckers Aroused 


Highway haulers open 


) drive against cuts in|.c.l. rail rates. 


Committee is set up to get facts 


Eand figures for ICC argument. 


Highway common carriers, boiling 
mad about railroad rate competition, 
have organized a Defense Committee of 
operators and counsel from coast to 
coast. Duty of the committee is to de- 
velop facts and figures to put in evidence 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The ICC is getting to work on 
four general-investigation dockets to 
consider class rates and classification 
ratings of rail and highway carriers. 

lhe truckers’ committee is making an 
exhaustive study of their l.c.]. and truck- 
load costs, and also a traffic analysis of 
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¢ For a thing so important to 
modern life, an electric motor is an 
amazingly simple device. Just a few 
pieces of steel, iron and copper, 
wound with coils of wire. Any 
bright boy can follow instructions 
and make one that will run.* 


¢ Yetthe most romantic story 
ever told could be written about the 
electric motor. It runs practically 
every mechanical device in use today. 
It turns the wheels of industry. It 
carries people to work from the 
suburbs to the topmost floors of tall 
buildings. It changes housekeeping 
from dreaded drudgery to delight- 
ful adventure. Our daily lives and 
livelihoods depend—more than we 
realize—upon the smooth, effortless 
spin of a thousand electric motors. 


¢ In fact, electric motors are so 
common nowadays that we accept 
them as our primitive ancestors ac- 





cepted air, water and fire. We flick 
a switch—and an automatic 
zips off our whiskers. We push a 
button—and our automobile motor 
starts. A faucet turns—and a far- 
away pump delivers water. A vacu- 
um cleaner cleans, an electric fan 
cools, an adding machine adds, a 
phonograph plays—and it's all au- 
tomatic, as far as most of us are 
concerned. 


razor 


¢ We have been making electric 
motors for a great many years—in 
fact we've made millions and mil- 
lions of them. Naturally, we have 
improved their design and construc- 
tion considerably since 1886. We 
can remember when we thought a 
%-horsepower motor, which took 
up more than a cubic foot of room, 
was a pretty commendable achieve- 
ment. Now we can pack the same 
horsepower into a third of the space, 
sell it for less, and save the user a 
big dividend in operating cost. 


¢ But after all, it’s fitting the 
motor to the joé that really counts. 
A \%“-horsepower motor and a 10- 
horsepower job just can't be com- 
bined. Neither can an oil rig and a 
motor designed for an air condi- 
tioning system. That is why West- 
inghouse offers stock motors in 
thousands of types, sizes and rat- 
ings. And if none of these is exactly 
what is needed, a special model will 
be built to order. 


e The electric motor is “bread 
and butter” to us—and to almost 
everyone else. The more we learn 
about the jobs it can do, the more 
we can add to its usefulness. Mean- 
while, we keep right on with the 
testing, experimenting and improv- 
ing that have helped to make the 
electric motor the unsung hero of 
American progress. 


* Maybe you know a bright boy who would like to have us send him a little book telling how he 
can make a toy motor that will run. Just write Westinghouse, 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa 














what commodities move by truck, in 
what quantities, over what distances. A 
sub-committee of truck-line accounting 
officers has developed routines to un- 
earth the required facts. 

@ The Why of It—The reason for the 
truckers’ energetic measures is to be 
found in the 3,500 reductions in ratings, 
all but a handful of them l.c.l., which 
took effect on Sept. 1 in, from, and to 
southern territory, despite the highway 
haulers’ strenuous protests. First-class 
rate is 100%, second 85%, third 70%. 
Most of the southern railroad changes 
dropped items from first to third, a 30% 
cut, and the truckers perforce dropped 
rates identically. 

Truckers’ objections are based on sim- 
ple mathematics. Typical Class I rail- 
roads derive 6%-13% of their total 
freight revenues from l.c.]. They could 
therefore halve all ].c.]. rates and reduce 
their total freight revenue by only 3%- 
64%. ‘Truckers derive 85%-95% of 
their total revenues from l.c.l., would 
take income cuts of 424%-474% by 
mecting such rate reductions—or lose 
most of the business if they failed to 
mect them. Heads they lose, tails they 
lose, when l.c.]. rates drop. 
® Reduction vs. Costs—The highway 
haulers claim the cuts are out of all 
proportion to costs of handling the 
freight, claim the rails are planning to 
absorb minor losses into their booming 
defense business for the sake of break- 
ing truck competition. To back up their 
claim, the operators point to the rails’ 
continuous pleas to the ICC, before 
trucks were a factor, to boost l.c.l. rates 
because these were inadequate. With 
operating costs higher than ever, the 
truckers claim the railroads are losing 
money even faster on |.c.]. They point 
to 1938 railroad reports as showing the 
southern railroads handled $42,000,000 
of 1.c.]. freight at a cost of $62,000,000. 

Motor truck men say the rails really 
began slashing l.c.]. rates on a whole- 
sale scale when 1939 truck reports to 
the ICC proved the highway haulers 
could handle at a profit most I.c.]. com- 
modities that the rails could handle only 
at a loss. They assert the railroads took 
a census of precisely what business was 
going by truck, then undercut these spe- 
cific rates. 
© Atlanta Hearing—Two weeks ago, in 
an ICC hearing at Atlanta, the truck 
associations ¢lamored for an ICC order 
to compel the rails to make just such a 
study of freight costs as the truckers 
are making of their own volition. This 
week they clamored for the same thing 
in an ICC hearing at Chicago. They 
intend to keep up the clamor until 
somebody makes the roads produce fact- 
ual data to justify their l.c.l. rate cuts 
as lawfully based upon costs. Their atti- 
tude is that they do not see how the 
ICC can ever —_ to get the facts of 
freight rates without requiring a de- 
tailed investigation of freight costs. 
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Farm Income Up 


Month just ended may be 
best since 1929, and at this point 
1941 promises even more, with 
defense payrolls to aid. 


The American farmer has enjoyed 
billion-dollar months only three times 
since 1929—and October of 1940 will 
make it four. In fact, the month just 
ended has at least an even chance of 
proving the best single month since 
1929 in point of cash farm income. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
revised its estimate for 1940 farm in- 
come upward to $9,000,000,000 as com- 
pared to $8,900,000,000 in its August 
forecast. Inasmuch as the figure for 
the nine months ended Sept. 30 comes 
to $6,175,000,000, it will be seen that 
the boys in Washington are looking for 
the fourth quarter to produce an addi- 
tional $2,825,000,000. 

@ Last Month’s Record—October almost 
always is the biggest month for market- 
ing of farm products, and it generally 
produces about 40% of the final quar- 
ter’s farm income. On that basis, Oc- 
tober of 1940 should yield about $1,- 
070,000,000. The best month since 
1929 was October of 1936 with cash in- 
come of $1,058,474,000 so that 1940 
seems likely to have nipped the record. 

Looking a bit further ahead—and al- 
ways bearing in mind that long-range 
estimates in the field of farm economics 
are subject to the vagaries of nature and 
of economic impact—1941 looks even 


better than 1940. The nationa 
program is filling the pay env: 
industrial workers. The mor 
the working family has, the m 
and bread and fruit and veget 
eats and the more clothing ma 
American cotton and woo! it b 
@ 1941 May Top 1937—Theret 
Department of Agriculture’s Bi 


Agricultural Economics hazards t 


(and its appraisals have merited 
deal of respect over the last fe, 
that 1941 farm income will exc: 
000,000,000 and may even 
1937’s $9,111,024,000. Always 
ing, of course, that next year’s c1 
about the same size as this year’s, that 
domestic business fulfills its pres 
promises, and that nothing happe: 
abroad which sharply alters the out! 
Quite aside from increased and bett 
distributed purchasing power among t 
working masses, it appears that the 
fense program will increase gover 
purchases of farm products. Not o1 
does an army have to be fed and cla 
and shod (the same men would need 
much the same things in civilian lif 
but the War Department must mair 
tain reserve supplies of items like shoe 
and uniforms. Thus some estimat« 
the cotton trade—and they may be a bit 
too rosy—are that Uncle Sam will add as 
much as 10% to normal demand for 
cotton textiles in 1941. 
@ Price Rise Favored—Prices, of course, 
will play a major part in farm prosperity 
At present, prices are low by comparison 
with the prosperous months of 193 
and 1937 even though they are slight! 
better than prevailing levels through 
most of 1938 and 1939. Moreover, a 





The year 1937 was the best since 
1929 in point of farm income. Yet 
prices were declining at the year end 
and the fourth quarter yielded only 
$2,603,651,000. This year prices are 
stable and crop marketings late, 


Agriculture Approaches 1937 Mark 


promising a good fourth quarter. The 
1940 period should produce cash 
income of about $2,825,000,000, 
which would leave the full year on)y 
about 1% under 1937, as shown in 
the following table (000 omitted 











1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
eee $532,269 $672,415 $660,153 $633,970 $742,576 
PE sccsexeses 446,417 568,711 514,205 526,348 642,777 
rere 507,289 693,195 570,177 612,334 604,065 
SE Kbvbee ceetvens 533,444 618,019 542,454 568,412 626,94¢ 
. eee 573,879 613,829 564,472 608,150 620,208 
eee 641,540 681,024 596,785 582,928 567,153 
DD sive vecceunwens 780,472 822,819 680,835 640,120 708,223 
Sere eee 790,527 842,407 682,020 716,880 749,09 
September ......... 933,608 945,054 796,409 901,273 894,006 
CRGEEE kccccengsas 1,058,474 1,034,100 993,888 | ee eee 
See 910,236 833,265 801,946 ELE 
ae ee 791,138 736,286 678,319 _ ! are te 

errr $8,499,293 $9,111,024 $8,081,663 $8,518,046 $9,000,000* 


*Official estimate of Department of Agriculture. 
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—COAL— 








| SHE RECOGNIZED QUALITY built into every 

Taaaiems is based upon dependable manu- 
facturing ... and dependable manufacturing re- 
quires efficient power from an economical, reli- 
able fuel. Packard engineers have specified 
Coal as the reliable fuel for their Detroit factory. 


The Detroit factory of the Packard Motor Car 
Company (right) burns over 80,000 tons of coal 
a year .. . bituminous coal from mines in Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, and West Virginia. 


Have you a power or heating problem in your 
| plant? Probably the economy answer is modern 
| equipment burning a modern fuel, Coal. Chesa- 

peake and Ohio's combustion experts will gladly 

help you make comparative cost and efficiency 
studies—no charge of course. 











Our Fuel Service Engineers can also help you 
secure the type of coal best suited to your needs 






For information or assistance with your fuel 
problems, write GEORGE H. REINBRECHT, 
Coal Traffic Manager, Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines, 2907 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, O. 








for reliability, efficiency, economy 












... for Chesapeake and Ohio serves the greatest 
bituminous fields in the country, "The Coal Bin 
of America." Mines served by Chesapeake and 
Ohio are equipped to give you uniform shipments 
of coal that will conform to your exact specifica- 
tions .. . and Chesapeake and Ohio will deliver 
your coal speedily, carefully, and on time. 





























rise is favored by the government's leni 
ent attitude with respect to farm prices 
in contrast to its stern warnings on in 
dustrial prices. 

When it comes to farm purchasing 
power, the price the farmer receives for 
his products is of no more vital Import 
tance than are the prices he pays for the 
things he buys. In respect to this ratio, 
the farmer is doing materially better 
than in either of the two preceding 
vears. This is shown in the following 
table showing ratio of prices received to 
prices paid (1910-14 equals 100; prices 
computed as of the 15th of each month): 


1937 ] )I4 20 ] )4/ 
Jan 10] 5] 78 5] 
. eer 96 77 77 §3 
Mar. .... )7 77 76 80 
MO, sac 97 75 74 80 
May .... 96 74 75 80 
Some .... 93 74 74 77 
Gt, 94 77 74 78 
Peete os 93 75 74 79 
BS wase 9] 79 $0 80 
a SS Q SO 
Nov. .... S+ 78 SO 
Dec. 83 80 79 


@ Export Outlook Dismal—The farmer 
would undoubtedly have further im- 
proved his position in relation to the 
things he has to buy but for the sharp 
decrease in exports of leading cash crops 
—cotton, wheat, tobacco, and livestock. 


This has resulted im surpluses backing 
up on domestic markets so that prices 
have been maintained largely because of 
federal loans for storage of such excess 
supplies. If conditions abroad do not 
change, it is to be expected 1941 also 
will be a very poor year for exportation 
of farm products. Consequently, even 
with normal crops, further surpluses of 
wheat and cotton may be expected to 
accumulate to the detriment of any ris 
ing tendency in prices. Beef and mutton 
ind pork, on the other hand, are very re 
sponsive to increased purchasing power 
on the part of wage earners, and the 
farmer's income from livestock market 
ings could be materially higher in 194] 
than in 1940. The same is true of those 
fruits and vegetables which do not rely 
too much on the export market. 


WORLD COTTON GAIN 


At a time when several of the impor- 
tant cotton-using countnes are out of 
the market because of war and others 
are reducing their consumption by Ta- 
tioning, the world comes up with a 
larger cotton crop. ‘The Department of 
Agriculture’s experts estimate the 1940 
production at 30,500,000 bales, showing 
a gain of about 1,600,000 over last year. 
Ihe rise of almost a million bales in 
U. S. production to 12,741,000 bales is 
the biggest factor in the total gain. 


BUILDINGS DELIVERED 


IMMEDIATELY 


WEEKS AND MONTHS GETTING 





ad 300) B61 Ou te 0) 


CONSTRUCTION 


When time means everything 
...don’t waste it planning your 
building requirements. Blaw-Knox 
Industrial Steel Buildings are ready 
for delivery now . . . anything from 
a simple shed to a complete plant at 
a saving. Low installation, mainte- 
nance, insurance costs. Adaptable for 
the present, flexible for the future. 
welt gladly cooperate to get you into 
lin production. Write, phone, or wire 





lor immediate estimates. 


DETAILS — | 
A 
















...ally Size or 
type you need ! 


NTO §@ 











TE) otto 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX CO., 2054 Farmers Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Birmingham, Philadelphia 
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Rift over Co-op 
A. & P.’s “super” assailed 

by competitors as lever to gain 
price control throughout fry\ 
and vegetable market. 

The biggest thing in many 
hit the fresh fruit and vegeta 
iS the 


ized in Washington Oct. 26 b 
of some of the largest produce 


new super cooperative 


country, ably shepherded by 
and 
Commission Co., the 
Pacific 
table huyer. 

Che trade has been buzzing 
prospect of 
some parts of it 
Atlantic 
enter! 


issociates of .\ t 
Great At 
lea Company's fruit an 


tives close 


such da cooperat 


have been 
Commission with int 
sort of 
gather under its wing a monop 
fruit and vegetable distribution. 
is no doubt that the 
the scheme, some having playe« 
Atlantic in the past and made 

some willing to play ball if mon 
be made, others opposed 

e Cry to the FT?C—Opponent 


into some conspi 
I 


trade is § 





Rep. Wright Patman, of Tes 
bellwether, have been 
lkederal ‘Trade Commission an 
partment of Justice to do somet 
Both agencies are known to be 

ested,” but nothing was forth¢ 
from either of them in the \y 
comment when the co-op was fi 
agreed upon. Attending the m« 
representatives of producc 
$00,000 carloads of fresh 
annually, about 
United States pl 


cIving tft 





were 
about 
and 
third 
tion. 


vegetables 


the total 


It was announced that the coo J 


tive would be formed under the 
per-Volstead Act. Its 
officers were not decided upon 
diately, but actual completion of 
tails of incorporation and organizat 
were left in the hands of an exc« 
committee of 25 headed by _ Jol 
Snively, Florida orange producer. Ma 
aims and purposes were said to | 
stimulate sales efforts, increase the fi 
of fruits and vegetables into consi 
tion, anticipate peak movements, 
ordinate distribution, cooperate 
wholesalers, jobbers, brokers, and | 
pendent retailers, promote standar 
tion and modernization in the t 
and so on. 

Caustic critics say, however, that A 
& P. would like to put the deal acros 
because of the leverage which suc 
volume of business would give it 
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CON ELH 
- 


To prove how Sreat this new car is... 


Nash offers every large fleet operator a car 
to drive for 30 days without obligation! 


T’S here today. The low-price car fleet 

owners hoped they'd someday see. 

—The kind of a car that only Nash 
could build! 

It’s big, sturdy, beautiful-looking. But 
just imagine it delivering 25 to 30 miles 
to the gallon in the hands of your aver- 
age good driver! 

Just imagine the money it can save on 
your Operating costs every year! And 
we invite you to check this economy 
yourself—over your Own routes, with 
your own drivers—for thirty days. 

We want you to see how — with Nash's 
many new engineering developments— 
it will cut your operating Costs on gas, 
oil, tires and maintenance. 

From the wheels up—it’s completely 
new. Instead of the usual bolted body 





and chassis, it has a new “unitized”, 
welded steel body—used for the first 
time on cars costing less than $1,200, 
Safer, stronger—yet lighter, it adds extra 
mileage to tires and gas. 

Instead of the usual fuel-wasting en- 
gine, Nash has the new economical 
“Flying Scot” engine— Manifold-Sealed 
with full pressure lubrication for de- 
pendable performance and long life. 

Instead of ordinary springing, Nash 
offers something new inthe lowest-price 
field — coil springs on all four wheels. 

With its new Two-way Roller Steer- 
ing, salesmen will find it quicker, easier 
to handle and park. 

And it’s made to order for winter! 
The new, improved Weather Eye Con- 
ditioned Air System keeps drivers go- 





NOW IT’S NEVER TOO COLD! 


Nash Weather Eye Conditioned 
Air System supplies drivers 
fresh air comfortably warm 
even at 10° below zero... 





can cut down sick days. 





1940 












EASIEST HANDLING CAR EVER BUILT! 


Nash's new four-wheel coil 
springing, Two-way Roller 


i | Steering let salesmen “take 


it-easy" on the route, yet 
make more calls per day. 


* 25 to 30 Miles per Gallon of Gasoline! 
* Flashing Pickup of New Flying Scot Engine! 


* New “Unitized” Steel Body — Safer, Quieter! 





THE BIG NEW LOWEST-PRICE NASH OFFERS: 











* More Seating Capacity than any lowest-price car! 
* A Coil Spring Ride on All Four Wheels! 


* Improved Weather Eye Conditioned Air System 
... and Convertible Bed! 


ing even in weather cold as 10° below. 
The Convertible Bed available in every 
Nash sedan provides a sleeping car for 
overnight trips. 


Actually, no other car on the road to- 
day can offer you the comfort, the con- 
venience, the all-around economy of this 
new, lowest-price Nash. It's ready for 
your inspection now. Why not see about 
starting the Nash 30-day test today? 

If you are a large fleet operator, write 
W. A. Blees, General Sales Manager, 
Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan, and 
a car will be sent for trial. 


Business Coupe oe Mudvated ated, 
delivered at the factory, in- $ 
cluding all standard equip- 


ment and Federal taxes... 


Weather Fye, Fourth Speed Forward, Convertible 
Bed; optional equipment at slight extra cost 

















AND SAVE MONEY 
EVERY MILE! 

































RECORD ORDER 


The M. H. Renken Dairy Co., Brook- 


lyn, last week put into operation four- 


teen 3,000-gal. tanks and seven railway 


flat cars utilizing the Fitch system of 


coordinated rail and highway transpor- 
tation (BW —Feb24'40,p28). This is 
the largest single order that has yet 
been placed for Fitch equipment, 
which transfers tanks mechanically 
from flat cars to tractor trailers. 





prices throughout the whole fruit and 
vegetable market 
@ Wickard Consulted—Prior to 
ization a group discussed the plan with 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard and other officials of Agricul 
ture Disappointment was expressed at 
the organization mecting at the ab 
sence of any Agriculture representative 
It was that Agriculture 
cool, despite the Wickard conference 
Opponents of the plan also had spoken 
to Wickard, and the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives, the over-all 
organization of big farm co-ops, issued 
a statement asserting it with 
alarm” the new organization and that 
it had asked Federal ‘Trade Commission 
to look into it 

Every effort is being made 
mize the connection between the 
group and Atlantic Commission 
has been and will be no formal tie-up 


organ 


oby lous Was 


“VIEWS 


to mim 
new 
Vhere 
or exclusive arrangement, it was said, 
but Atlantic has offered to act as broker, 
handling the co-op’s products and re 
turning all profits, minus brokerage and 
ictual expenses to the co-op—except on 
sales to A. & P 

e How It May Work—Details of the 
arrangement are unconfirmable Kc 
cording to one version, the co-op would 
pay Atlantic Commission $25 for every 
carload of produce it took to market 
Ihen, at the end of a 
other operating period, if Atlantic finds 
that its actual expenses, including over 
head, have amounted to only, say, $6 
per car, it will return $19 for each car 
load to the In such case, how 
Atlantic 


vear or some 


Co-Op 


ever, Commission would Te 
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tain the $19 each carload 
sold to A. & P 

Since it has emphasized that Atlantic 
has no exclusive agreement with the 
co-op, presumably other chains could 
come in on the same basis. Bv this 
week, none had made any move in that 
direction. Rather, there talk 
that other food chains might issue a 


joint repudiation of the plan 


proht for 


Was some 


/ 
Paper vs. Glass 


Chicago milk dealers get 
new jolt as court legalizes use of 
containers, which at present add 
about Ic a at. to cost. 


Chicago milk dealers may long re 
member this October as the month of 
double trouble For the first nine 
months of 1940 they dipped into sur 


plus to finance a price war between 
company-wagon and independent 
vendor factions. On Oct. 1. they 


patched up a truce and boosted prices 
Immediately Trustbuster Thurman Ar 
nold and his staff swooped down, cry 
ing “Collusion” and clamoring for a 
grand jury (BW—Octl] 2’40,p40) 

Less than three weeks later the fed 


eral district court handed down an 
opinion that to most of the dealers 
was about as welcome as rain at a 
picnic. Despite the Chicago Board of 
Health’s claim that the paper milk 
bottle is unsafe, unsanitary, and un 
standard, Judge Woodward enjoined 


the city to cease its two-yea 
to Dean Milk Co.'s efforts t 
in paper 

@ Paper for All—Dean took 

days getting over the legal h 
by Thursday, Oct. 24, wa 
outlets 
same price as glass 


to store milk in pap 


Next day I 


and Borden-Wieland, the tw 
outfits, had paper milk availal 
their stores. Small dealers st 
paper-bottling facilities, but by § 


some of them 
this temporary obstacle by 
vendors for their big competit 


ingeniously 


reselling to their own outlets. | 
is appealing the injunction 
while paper is legal 

@ Extra Cost l¢ per Ot.—Nlost ¢ 
dealers known pap 
eventually come, but wish the 
have to put it on under present 


have long 


tions. Best cost that the Chicas 
men have been able to achic 
paper bottles is a bit more tl 


above the costs of milk in glas 
checks 


financed survey which shows papx 


1 
1ASS-1 


which with a g 


averaging 0.8¢ higher than gla 
in several big markets 

‘hat 
nounced by the paper people. Th 
it compared small, inefhcient pa 
crations with big bottle operatio 
not take into proper 
handling economies possible with 
They declare that in New York | 
milk is home-delivered in 2-qt 
containers at a price 3¢ less than tl 
two | qt bottles 
@ New York Experience—Hom« 
ery of the 2-qt. paper 
begun in New York just a vear ag 
l-qt. paper be 
stores in the 


survev, however, has bx 


account 


contame! 
containers have 
metropolitan ar 
nearly a dozen vears. Roughh 
New York City’s milk distribut 
through retail stores, and half of 
is in l-qt. paper containers. Most 
cent more for milk in 
than for bottled 
counting a 3¢ deposit on bottles 
distributors say the for tl 
that they from stor 
paper because most of the price-cutt 
is done on bottled milk. The B 
Co. has testified that, if it 
in paper-contained milk, it could 
York stores as ch 


charge a 
contaimers milk 
reason 


can get morc 


dealt 


it down in New 
as bottled milk 

When the big New York compa 
Borden, Shefheld Farms, and Re 


Dairy, began home deliveries of 
2-qt. paper containers last Noven 
they limited distribution to rout 


the Borough of Brooklyn. In M 


when additional machinery had 
installed, the 2-qt. containers were 
tended to other boroughs and ot 


companies, and now account for 
of the home-delivered sales in the 
Customers can still get milk in bo 
if they want it that way—but the sav 


ee 
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America’s Secret Weapon of Defense 
is Manned by an Army in Overalls! 


A salute to the army that is uni- 
formed in overalls. No fanfare of 
trumpets spurs it on. No dress pa- 
rades. No flying colors. But it is 
battling today along a far-flung front 
in order that you may continue your 
way of life. It is manning America’s 
Secret Weapon of Defense . . . Ameri- 
can Industry! 


A secret weapon of defense because 


BAGS’ Industries . 


working 20 hours out of every 24 8 proud of that particular brigade o 


no one in all the world has ever been 
able to gauge American Industry's 
full productive might . . . no national 
emergency has ever been big enough 
to force it to extend itself! 

A secret weapon of defense because 
no one knows what to expect from a 
nation whose industries have already 
given the world the submarine, the 


airplane, the machine gun, the ar- 


f 


the “* Army in Overalls’ that is engaged in producing SUSI” Ball and Roller Bearings for the 


Army, the Navy, the Coast Guard and for thousands of other organizations which, like BUST’, 


are part of °° America’s Secret Weapon of Defense.” 
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CSI” Industries Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 


4703 


mored steamship, the motorcar, the 


telephone, the telegraph 


Nations that wage aggressive wars 
have placed their faith in the machine 
as a weapon of destruction. America 
has placed her faith in MEN men 
who have produced more machines 


than the rest of the world combined 


Ww m - W 





BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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NORTON ABRASIVES. 


As dndustry 
Puts on the Heat 


Norton Refractory Prod- 
ucts ore specialized —they 
meet the unusual and difficult 
conditions. 


Light Refractories —lab- 


oratory ware for filtering, 
ignition and extraction work. 


handling heat at high 
perotures—bricks, plates 
saggers, slabs, tubes, ; 
muffles and cements. 


Norton’s answer fo a 
industrial need. 


WHEN IT'S A GRINDING PROBLEM, CALL IN NORTON ENGINEERING SERVICE 


NORTON COMPAN 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


BEHR-MANNING DIVISION, TROY. WY. (ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH 
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with the paper container 
converting force 
e Total Consumption  [ p 
more, the companies iv ti 
consumption is up “a littl 
cisely how much is hard to 
limited experience 

The eftort to cut cost 
consumption by promoting 
sales is new only as regard 
tainers. Bottles of 2-qt. an 
size have been tried with 
cess in a number of citi B\\ 
"38,p29 

Whatever part of the custo 
ing is attributable to the 
rather than to the type of 
the New York compan 
satished with paper The fill 
container weighs only 40 
quart as filled bottles, and occupi 
half as much space. Ice requir 
for refrigerating the paper nt 
are only 10 of those for glass 

Whether these savings offset th 
of the paper containers is a neat 
lem that the cost accountant 
bottle and paper manufacturer 
fight over until the evidence pi 
conclusively on one side or th« 
@ Chicago’s Sore Spot—W hat 
up Chicago dairies is that just 
they had halted the price wat 
advent of paper milk put them 
back where they were. Whatev 
operating figures of others, theit 
1¢-extra cost on paper will eat Wy 
of the Oct. | price increase of 


} 


store milk. Experience in the Ch 
suburbs, where paper container 
been legally O.K., indicates that 
of the store customers in the city 
demand paper 

On home-delivered milk, the ( 
cago dealers last month left quarts 
changed, boosted gallons 1¢ per qu 
and half-gallons 4¢ per quart. ‘Th 
with the coming of paper to sto 
the only real advantage left from t 
price boost is that from gallons 
halves 


¥ 


DrugLaw Warning 


FDA plans crackdown on 
manufacturers who ignore clause 
requiring frank label statement 
of product’s medical efficacy. 


Vhe Food & Drug Administration 
not satisfied with the way some dr 
manufacturers are ignoring an imp 
tant—and distasteful—provision of t 
new drug law. This provision, an im 
vation in federal regulation, requir 
revelation on labels of facts which sor 
manufacturers might not like to admit 
In other words, a manufacturer might 
tell a part of his story by listing ingred 
ents, and by giving adequate directiot 
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e, as required by the new law, but 
t omit a very important part that 


duct won't measure up to claims. 
s is by no means true of the great 
} of drug products, but many prod- 


are of very doubtful value for con- 
ns for which they are recom- 
mended. Some products actually con 
t inert or therapeutically ineffective 
incredients, though they may be truth- 
i labeled FDA believes such labels 
ld tell frankly that they will have 
no therapeutic effect, which, of course, 
ild be making a manufacturer sign 

his own death warrant 
Nevertheless, the law says that in de- 
termining whether products are mis- 
branded because of misleading label 
tements, FDA must take into ac 
nt not only representations actually 
de. but the extent to which labels 
fail to reveal facts that are material in 
the light of representations made with 
respect to efhicacy of the product. Manu 
facturers have been understandably shy 
about making these supplemental state 
vents on labels, and Commissioner 
W. G. Campbell of FDA has served 
tice that a crackdown is in the offing. 


4 


Consumers First 


That's the dominant note in 
advertisers’ sessions. Movement 
toward standards now seen as 
promotion possibility. 


The meetings of the Association of 
National Advertisers are conducted on 
in intramural basis. Officers are elected 
ind association policies decided upon 
behind closed doors. Once that job is 
done, the association invites agency and 
media friends to sit in with them. 

Last week, after the A.N.A. meeting 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
some of the members were saying that it 
wouldn’t have been a bad idea if, for 
once, the convention had been less ex- 
clusive. Specifically, they thought it 
wouldn’t have hurt to have had a few 
consumer leaders in the audience at the 
convention’s highlight session—a discus- 
sion of standards for consumer goods. 
® History Lesson—Feature of the session 
on standards was a dramatization of the 
little-understood subject by players from 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
presentation traced specification buying 
back to Colbert, in the 17th century, 
and set forth convincingly both the ad- 
vantages of standards for consumer 
goods and the difficulties of arriving at 
standards which have meaning. 

Following the dramatization, Otis L. 


Wiese, editor of McCall’s Magazine, | 


discussed the proposed Institute of 
Standards, Inc. Still in the formative 
Stage, the Institute will bring business 
and consumers together to agree on 





IT’S A FACT 




































































YALE ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


BETTER—FASTER—-MORE ECONOMICAL. Those four 
words tell the story of Yole Electric Industrial Trucks 
ond Yole Trucks apply those words to handling opera 
tions 

No matter whot your hondling problem, there's a money- 
saving Yole Truck for the job. The complete line includes 
low-lift ond high-lift platform, fork, rom ond crane 
models in capacities for every need 

In addition, basic underlying feotures make Yole Trucks 
do superior work longer. Here ore o few of them 

1. Drive Unit 
ond spur geors. Geors ore drop-forged, chrome-nickel, heot 
trected steel, codmium piloted for longer life. For smooth opero 
tion, they ore mounted on roller beorings ond move in on o'! botr 
Here's extro power 24 hours o doy! 

2.Cam-O-Tactor Controller — Positive mechonical com ond 
roller action mokes ond breoks contocts, guords ogoinst welding 
of contoct points. Permonent clnico blow-ovl mognets instontly 
quench orc—lengthen contactor fe. This improved simplified 
controller is sofer, trouble-free—meons fewer costly repoirs ond 
lost hours 

3. Driving Broke mounted directly on motor end heod 
eperctes on o high-speed cost-iron drum ond transmits the broking 
action to both driving wheels vic o trom of geors ond differentio 
Regordiess of operot ng conditions, * brokes the power of the ' 


vses stroight spur, or combination of beve 


DRIVING BRAKE 


source —gives operator the odded sofety of semultoneous broting 
on both drive wheels 

4. Drive Wheels ore electrically weided disc stee! type 
mounted to the driving flonge by specially hardened stee! dowe 
bolts. Wheels con be easily demounted without exposing the seoled 
beorings of disturbing clignment. Servicing time reduced t 
minimum! 

There is a Yole Electric Truck for your handling job. The 
Yole representative (listed in the Clossified Directory) 
will be glad to tell you about it. Or write to us direct 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA DIVISION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. U.S.A 
IN CANADA: ST. CATHARINES, ONT 






Makersof YaleH Chain Hoists. Electric Hoists, Electr: 


Industrial Trucks. Hand Lift Trucks and Skid latform 














standards for various kinds of goods, and 

will provide manufacturers with an op- 
portunity to have their products checked 
against those standards (BW —Sep7’40, 
pt0). 

More significant than the details of 

the discussion at the A.N.A. meetings 
was the over-all tone. A year ago, when 
advertising men got together, the stress 
was on the belief that standards, particu- 
larly grade labeling, would be the death 
of trademarks and advertising. Now 
there is a readiness to explore the idea 
that standards might become a strong 
promotional force to help business sell 
its goods. 
@ Poll by Gallup—Corollary to the dis- 
cussion of standards was a report by Dr. 
George Gallup on a poll of what the 
general public and high school teachers 
think about the announced objectives of 
the consumer movement. Similar to one 
made a year ago, the poll shortly will be 
released in detail by the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation. It brings out that: 

The consumer movement is as lusty 
as ever but has not grown with the 
prairie-fire speed that some leaders pre- 
dicted. 

There is still “an amazing ignorance” 
of the cost of advertising, and teachers 
are less well-informed in this respect 
than the general public 

A slight majority of the public is in 
favor of product standards, but many 
do not even know what standards are. 

The consumer movement, including 
the demands for consumer standards 
and greater governmental regulation, 
stems from upper rather than low in- 
come levels. 


FTC HOT POTATO 


Fair trade proponents are putting 
forth the suggestion that the Federal 
Trade Commission will continue to 
fumble with its report on resale price 
maintenance until a convenient time 
arrives when it can be pigeonholed. 

The times for making public the re- 
port have been successfully postponed. 
Originally promised for this summer, it 
no longer is expected until early next 
year in any case. Reasons are vague. 
FTC was embarrassed when the Drug- 
gists’ Research Bureau made public its 
voluminous report which showed that 
fair-trade laws have not increased prices 
to consumers. 

It is whispered that FTC’s own re- 
port showed very much the same results; 
at least that it came too close to the 
druggists’ conclusions for comfort. FTC 
thereupon returned the report to its 
economic division for “further study.” 

If FTC comes up with the same con- 
clusions, anti-fair traders will immedi- 
ately charge it with selling out. If it 
comes to opposite conclusions, the drug- 
gists will charge persecution and it may 
result in the filing of a minority dissent 
—something FTC doesn’t like. 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


BOSTON—Despite recent advances 
in consumer-goods production—cotton 
textiles, woolens and worsteds, and shoes 
—New England’s industrial areas still 
present internal contrasts. In Con 
necticut metal-working centers, such as 
Hartford, Bridgeport, Waterbury (a mar 
ket of more than a million population), 
retail sales have been running at post 
1929 highs—largely because of the level 
of payrolls in aircraft and other defense 

















61,345 sq. mi pop. 8,178,000 


ST. LOUIS—Already in this district 
defense has been a strong business stimu- 
lus. Coal mining in southern [llinois, 
Indiana and western Kentucky is well 
ahead of 1939; steel payrolls in and 
about this city are up; lumbering in 
southern areas has increased; shoe manu 
facturers in Kirksville, Moberly, and 
Washington, Mo., and Quincy, Ill., are 
busy on government orders, and railroad 
equipment plants in northern industrial 
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194,810 sq. mi pop. 10,413,000 


DALLAS—Retail trade is running 
high, buoyed by gains in farm income 
and manufacturing payrolls, and the only 
off-key note has been a spell of dry 
weather in recent weeks. This has de 
layed planting winter grains and prepara 
tion of soil for next year’s crops. 

But livestock are still in excellent con- 
dition and the cotton pick is 10°% greater 
than a year ago. Average prices are up, 
too, because this year’s grade of lint 1s 




















386,116 sq. mi. pop. 7,337,000 


industries. In the Fall River-Provide: 
New Bedford area—also a market 
million people—sales gains have run \ 
“~ ahead of 1939, against 12% in ¢ 
necticut. Here consumer goods domi: 
payrolls, and operations of cotton 
woolen mills have not advanced m 
above 1939 schedules, and are stil] 
below the 1936-1937 peaks. 

Trade gains in the consumer-g 
towns of New Hampshire, Vermont, a 
Massachusetts (including Boston and 
industrial vicinity) likewise have be 
unspectacular. However, there are 
ceptions—W atertown, Mass., with 
arsenal, and Quincy, Mass., with 
shipyards. 

From now on, increases in retail bu 
ness are likely to be more evenly d 
tributed. In the heavy industries, pa 
roll expansion is limited by plant ca 
pacity. But in the lighter-goods lin 
production facilities are ample—at least 
tor the present. 


5 


communities like Mt. Vernon, IIL, are 
active. 

More jobs, however, will open up later 
Che armament industry is beginning to 
assume definite economic significance in 
the northern part of this area. Thou 
sands of workers will be employed in 
new aircraft, small arms, chemical, metal 
powder, and other factories being built 
or in the blueprint stage. The inference 
is that in coming months retail trade 
volume will expand with pavrolls 

Despite increased demand for hard 
wood lumber, expansion in bauxite min 
ing, future REA electrification of the 
Arkansas quicksilver area, and other de 
fense developments, trade in the agri 
culturally-dependent southern — sections 
should lag behind the rest of the district. 
So far this year, farm income has been 
only up to 1939 levels, and cotton is not 
likely to change this relationship (BW— 
Oct5'40,p14). Receipts will be about 
equal to those of 1939. 


better than usual. Moreover, minor crops 
now coming to market—sweet potatoes, 
grain sorghums, peanuts, rice—are in 
larger than last year and prices are up 

National defense has stimulated indus 
try (BW—Aug31'40,p14). In September, 
manufacturing payrolls were 11°, higher 
than in 1939. East Texas’ lumbering 
industry is busy, with demand enhanced 
by construction of military encampments. 
And along the Gulf Coast, at Corpus 
Christi, Houston, Beaumont, and other 
points, steel plants are going full blast, 
new chemical factories are being built, 
and oil refining operations are up. 

Retail sales gains over 1939 have been 
evenly spread in this district, averaging 
4% for stores in large-and middle-sized 
cities, and in rural areas. Livestock profits 
have been good in southern Arizona, 
southern New Mexico and west and 
southwest Texas, while crop conditions 
in the Dallas-Ft. Worth area have been 
excellent. 


. 
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“WHAT CAN MY 
BUSINESS GAIN 


from This new 
G-E FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING?” 


IF YOU ARE A RETAILER... 


Here’s a basic merchandising principle 
as exciting in its way as island displays 
and one-cent sales: 

Your customers see faster and buy faster 


And 


you can afford more light than ever 


when you give them more light. 


before with G-E Fluorescent Lighting! 
Its long cool tubes of indoor “daylight” 


have become a potent sales 





IF YOU ARE A MANUFACTURER... 


If you must meet stiffer production 
schedules immediately. even before vou 
can train new employees or enlarge your 
plant, you should investigate G-E Fluor- 
escent Lighting today! Many mills 
and factories are cutting down rejects, 
increasing production, and improving 
employee working conditions by adding 


the extra light that G-E 





aid in almost every type of 
store. Mail the coupon 

. that comes 
now or write us on your 
business letterhead. Let 
General Electric tell you 
exactly how you can use 
this new light source to 


increase your profits! 


SNe Ca ee 


* : a 










A WORD OF ADVICE 


To be sure of the high quality 
from General 
Electric lighting knowledge 
and leadership, be sure you 
get G-E Mazpa Fluorescent 
lamps. They assure maxi- 
mum light output for current 
consumed and they're made 


to stay brighter longer! 


Fluorescent Lighting 
makes possible. Light that 
is the next thing to real 
daylight in color, quality, 
coolness. Let G.E. tell you 
the inside story. Mail cou- 
pon or write us on your 


business letterhead now! 






Vame 


Name of Arm 





obligation 


Fluorescent lighting for my office store 


COMPLETE FIXTURES 
NOW AVAILABLE 
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This label idemtitic Fleur-O-Ls fee 

tures, made by over 35 caperienced man 

ufacturers, and certified by Biectrical 


lesting Laboratories as meeting 5) spec 
fications set up by Mazon lamp man 


ulacturers, wher 





ipped with ballasts 
and starters certified by I I 


The certihed fluorescent fixtures shown 
abowe are only a few of the many com 
plete fixtures mow available through 


(,-E Mazpa lamp distributors. (.. bh. dors 
not make fixtures but glad to re To 
mend Flear-O-Liers and RLM ledue 


trial Fixtures 


PRICES REDUCED ON 
G-E MAIDA LAMPS 





. 5 " - 
a 
On June 1, 1940, General Electric an 
nounced sweeping price reductions on 
Fluerescent and many other typer of 


G-E Mazpa lamps for home end bus 
iness, including Mercury Vapor end 
Silvered Bow! Mazoa lamps 


G-E MAZDA F lamps are recommended 
for use only with equipmen rovuding 
good power factor, such as tleur-O 
Liers, of RLM Industrial fixtures 





General Electric Company, Dept. 166-BW-K 
Nela Park, Cleveland 


Please mail, without 


Oh 


complete information about 


factory 
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DAT-0-CLOCK 


The day ... date.. 
hour — always before 
your eyes. This beau- 
tiful Park Sherman 
Business Gift will en- 
hance the finest exec- 
utive desk. Choice of 





Crisis in CLO. 


English bronze, black 
enamel, or simulated 
wood finishes. Write 
for quantity discounts 
for holiday qifts, etc. 
Available with your 
imprint. 


remain the same. 


On March 4, 


1933, 


PARK SHERMAN CO. 





In the summer of 
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World's most modern stainless mill 
uses BAKER TRUCKS 





ee hs 





ing plant. 
. . - 


Capacity of these trucks is 7000 Ibs. 


Modern Trucks Designed for Modern Handling Requirements 


The world’s largest producers of stainless steel would naturally insist 
on the best of material handling equipment for their most modern 
mill. Their selection of Baker Trucks was dictated by experience with 
more than fifty Baker units already in service in their other plants. 
Determining factors were greater dependability, greater maneuver- 


ability, faster service and less time out for repairs. 


If you have a material handling problem, why not let the experience 
of this great steel company also guide you to the right answer? Call 


your nearest Baker representative or write us direct. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the Baker-Raulang Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2164 WEST 25th STREET . . 7 7 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 
Ba 
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Lewis speech highlights 
fact that, either way the election 
goes, the organization will not 


Franklin 


Roosevelt took office as President. 


1933. 


John 


(Top) Baker Ram Trucks handling coils 
of stainless steel in the mill’s new finish- 


(Left) Baker Ram Truck carrying a 
paper-wrapped coil of stainless steel. 


OLDEST MANUFACTURER OF ELECTRIC VEHICLES 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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Lewis and his organizers for the 
Mine Workers stormed the op: 
citadel of West Virginia coal 
six short months gleaned 60,00 
bers and closed-shop, check-off 
tracts for the whole state. In that 
paign, showing Lew: 
Roosevelt together with the 
“Your president wants you to 
union,” turned the trick. Wor 
not know that “president” me 
head of the United Mine \ 
Union and not Roosevelt 


posters 


Last week, however, when 
talked over a national radio 
about the President he wants 


next Tuesday every 
he meant Willkie. 
@ Trumpets of 1936—In 1936, 

C.1.0. field representative was a 
time worker for the Democratic | 
The Lewis-led United Mine Wor 
Union contributed $600,000 to R 
velt’s campaign. When Roosevelt 
re-elected, the C.1.O. unions trumy 
the result as a great victory for tl 
selves. So convincing were they 


WOTACT ATM 


thousands of workers in steel and 


flocked into membership. General 
tors and United States Stcel 
contracts the new unions se 


firmly established. 

Lewis’ rise to the most conspict 
American 
the career of Franklin Roosevelt 
break with the A.F.L. was made eff 
ive by the New Deal’s Wagner 
The strategy of the Lewis advance 
to capitalize on, and contribute to, 
Roosevelt successes. It was inevit 
that, in the process, an_ interact 
should operate in which each 
tried to build up the other. The loy 


position in labor para 


uf 


‘i 


tI 


\ ; 


thy 


of the urban working man to Roose\ 


is due in no small measure to Lew 
support; the stature of Lewis may be 


large part attributed to the green light 


which the Roosevelt Administrat 
gave him. 
' Now, by asking 


diate Roosevelt, 


workers to re 


ion 


Lewis, for the fi 


time, has asked his followers to cho 


between him and the man to whom 


destiny linked him. 


e C.LO. Crisis Either Way—John Lewis 


has made the issue his continued lead 


ership of the C.I1.O. He has cleat 


stated that if Roosevelt is re-elected 


will consider it a mandate to resign as 
president of the C.I.O. when that bod 
convenes in Atlantic City Nov. 18. But 


he well knows that, if Willkie is electe« 


there are important C.I.O. 


Nov. 5, 
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afhiliates 
which will refuse to continue in an or 
ganization under his leadership. Hence 
whether it is Roosevelt or Willkie on 
the C.1.O. as it is at present 
constituted is done. Either, with Roose 


RS ccna, tte 


~ + tect 
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ctorious, it will come under the 


— hip of a “moderate” like Philip 
\furrav, and peace with the A.F.L. will 
be the order of the day; or, with Willkie 
winning, unions like the clothing work- 


. and textile workers who have bitterly 


det need Lewis for his stand will leave 
the organization for independent status 
or AF.L. affiliation 

In the meantime, C.1.0. men who | 
have been close associates of Lewis 
and who know him as a shrewd bar- 


eainer are speculating on the quid pro 
vo he got for joining the Republican 


q 
La 


that Lewis’s pique led him into it for, 
thev know him as a willful, brood- 
nan, they trust his instinct of lead- 


whik 
ing 
ership to check-rein purely 
considerations. Nor do they put much 
stock in the notion that he has been 
promised the Secretaryship of Labor 
and the right to name NLRB mem 
bers by Willkie, pointing out that 
Lewis turned down the cabinet post 
when President Coolidge offered it to 
hin 

eA Bargain in Steel?—Labor dopesters 
point significantly to that part of the 
Lewis speech in which he referred to 


Messrs. Grace, Girdler, and Weir- 
heads of Bethlehem, Republic, and 
National Steel, companies which the 


C.L.O. has tried unsuccessfully to pene 
trate. Lewis said: “It is a reasonable 
hope that these gentlemen, acting in 
their corporate capacities, will 
execute collective bargaining contracts 
with the C.1.0.” Dopesters are sug 
gesting that Willkie purchased Lewis's 
support at the price of getting these 
agree to recognize the 


soon 


gentlemen to 
C.1.O 
Heads of the Steel] Workers’ Organiz 
ing Committee, the union which would 
be directly involved in any such “deal,” 
mequivocally deny any knowledge of 
its existence. The three top $.W.O.C 
chiefs, Philip Murray, Clinton Golden, 
ind Van Bittner, have been and con 
tinue to be ardent Roosevelt propo 
nents. Murrav appeared with Henry 
Wallace on a Pennsylvania tour on the 
eve of the Lewis speech and is being 
currently boomed as the Democratic 
nominee for the state’s governorship in 
1942. Golden issued a statement this 
week re-emphasizing his support for 
Roosevelt, and Bittner wired the Presi- 
dent reiterating his Roosevelt partisan 
ship immediately after Lewis spoke. 
@S.W.0.C. Denies All—It is clear 
that if there is any “deal” between 
Lewis and the heads of the independ 
Murray and the 
S.W.O.C. have not been taken into 
big chief’s confidence. Steel union 
ders have been quick to deny that 
their organization figures in a_horse- 
ide for Lewis’s endorsement, quick to 
t off the spot by announcing that 
S.W.O.C. field men will take the Lewis 


tand as a goad to greater efforts for 


steel companies, 
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Firesafe concrete throughout— Adanta 


by Carl E. Helfrich; 


design 
builder 


home, 
Hallman Bros., 






One of forty small concrete homes being 
built in the industrial city of Chicopee, 
Mass., by H. D. Fiedler and Associates 






In “low cost homes’ as in larger ones 


hiresafe Concrete 


means greater mortgage security 


Mortgage lenders and builders of 
new homes: Let us show you the 
dollars-and-cents advantage of speci- 
fying concrete walls, floors and sm 
dations. 


@ Concrete Can't Burn. Concrete’s 
firesafety protects lives, family pos- 
sessions, the home investment. 


@ Saves Maintenance. Concrete’s 
resistance to sun, wind, termites and 
decay—its staunch, repair-free con- 
struction—spell economy from the 
start. 


@ More Comfortable, Livable. Con- 
crete walls offer a high standard of 
comfort, winter and summer, 


@ Quickly Built. Speedy construc- 
tion, use of local materials and un- 
skilled labor .. . additional reasons 
for considering concrete. 


@ Protects Neighborhood Values. 
Concrete homes keep a pleasing ap- 
—— protect home neighbor- 

oods against the early blight that 
goes with inadequate, temporary 
dwellings. 


@ Surprising Economy. Builders 
everywhere are finding concrete low 
in first cost. Concrete provides LOW 
COST shelter with higher living 
standards. 


We'll be glad to give you the names 
of nearby architects, contractors and 
concrete products manufacturers 
who will help you estimate costs 
and prove this saving. Send for new 
booklet, “Suggested Designs for Small, 
Firesafe Concrete Homes,” showing 
ideal homes for industrial workers, 
families with modest incomes—free 
on request in the U.S. or Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. 11-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Il. 






A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con 


crete through scientitic 


research 






field work 


and engineering 
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John L. Lewis has risked a lot on labor board elections in his day, but now 


he’s risking his whole career on the political election. 





getting out the labor vote for Roosevelt. 
Similarly, they discount attempts to 
read any unusual significance into the 
reports that Defense Commissioner 
Hillman is negotiating for settlement 
of the S.W.O.C.-Bethlehem feud (BW 

Oct12°40,p53)—reports which some 
observers had interpreted as an effort 
by C.1.0. Roosevelt supporters to trump 
Lewis's ace. 

Analysts, keeping a box-score on how 
C.1.0. officials lined up, were noting 
that support for the bushy-haired, bull 
throated leader was almost completely, 
confined to men from left-wing, Com 
munist-influenced unions and Mine 
Workers’ Union payrollers. 


New Psych Quiz 


Test is used in an effort to 
weed potential trouble-makers 
from job-seekers. Method shows 
seven temperament groupings 


Personnel executives of California de 


fense industries, notably Lockheed Ai 
craft Corp., are using as a part of their 
hiring method a new psychological test 


specthcally designed to keep sabotage 
hazards at a minimum by weeding out 
possible troublemakers from among em 
ployment applicants 

Che test is supposed to show tempera 
mental trends not revealed in similar 
tests for skill or general intelligence. It 
is based on the assumption that an ap 
plicant’s employment record may indi 
cate he 1s an excellent workman even 
though he 1s a potential wrecker or tool 
for some outside “master mind.” 

The technique was devised by two 
Los Angeles practicing psychologists, 


Doncaster G. Humm and G. W. Wads- 
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worth, Jr., and is known as the Humm- 
Wadsworth Temperamental Scale. 
@ It’s Yes or No—Under the H-W sys- 
tem, each applicant is asked to mark 
“Yes” or “No” after 318 printed ques- 
tions, such as “Do you like to study 
music?” The questions, copyrighted, 
bring out answers indicating seven tem- 
perament trends that everybody has in 
some degree, normally in fair balance. 
According to the plan’s designers, the 
know-it-all applicant has excess P, para 
noid, is strongly fixed in his ideas, stub 
born, often convinced the world is 
against him, bitter about it, can be led 
into getting even for revenge, 1s a stirrer 


up of others, and often is vio 
dangerous. The “slicker 
H, hysteroid, on the watch f 


show 


thing-for-nothing, will sell out 
money for treachery, and is q 

ble of organizing his own proj S 
ishness and ruthlessness are his 
traits 

@A Murder Case—Ihe H-\\ 

had its prelimmary developn 


years ago after an industrial mi 
which the culprit was found det 
insane. Devising a test to show 
job hunter 


wrong side of the tracks.” th 


living mentally 
gators went on and developed a 
tor detecting plain troublemaker 
Che test merely requires the ap 
to sit down bv himself and ans 
printed questions. In large or; 
tions, results are being plotted 
sonnel men trained in the m 
Smaller employers send the qu 
naires to the Humm-W adswortl 


quarters in Los Angeles 


Stores Still Shut 


Chain strike is continued 
in Philadelphia. Butchers agree 
to terms, but return to work is 


balked by demands of clerks. 


lired threc 

chains sighed with relicf last weel 
Philadelphia when 2,200 striking but 
ers who had kept 1,500 stores | 
ten days agreed to terms. But they sat 
~ 000 clerks announ 


negotiators for 


up sharply when 





THE HUMM-WADSWORTH TEMPERAMENT SCALE 
EVALUATING PROFILE 





EXPLANATIONS 
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On this chart N stands for normal: 
H for hvysteroid 


MI tor manic 


wanting something 
for nothing); irrespon- 
D for depressive (unable to 
concentrate ); A for aulistic (daydream 


ing); P for paranoid (stubborn); and 


sible): 


E. for epileptoid (showing originality 


and meticulousness). The line, wit 
high H and P, medium N and NI, a 
low D, A, and EF, 


of a 24-vear-old job seeker who, wh 


traces the prof 
he was denied a job, attacked the p 
sonnel manager—thus supporting tl 


findings on his personality 
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THE CARS on the New Haven, with their 

modern air-conditioning plants, double 

windows sealed against dust, noise and : 
heat, glare-free lighting systems, symbolize F * ‘ 

the new world of comfort streamlining 2 Soy ~ 
has brought to low cost dav -coach travel 


s= 
— -« 
al : 


a Sa 


The Greatest Fleet of Lightweight, Streamlined 
Chair Cars Owned by a Single Railroad 


LW HAVEN 


BUILT BY PULLMAN-STANDARD 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS oF 


A STIRRING chapter in the epic of modern 
transportation was dictated in 1934 when the 
wrogressive New Haven Railroad commissioned 
stmosphere in which to enjoy a snack. a meal ’ullman-Standard to build 50 streamlined chair 
tall, refreshing glass. ; cars. Generous in the number of accommodations 
they provided, it was believed their capacity 
would meet the newly-created need for this mod- 
ern type of transportation. 


GRILL CARS—excitingly modern in decoration and 
lhshed with Venetian blinds, red leather settees and 
o-murals of New England scenes provide a con- f 


ORTUNITIES FOR FUN—recreation—and contacts 
teresting people are never lacking .. . neither is . 
rhance to rest. Because the supremely comfortable But, from the day they took the rails, public 


an be individually tilted to relaxing angles or demand for space on these cars began to grow. 

around for groups In 1936, the Neu Haven ordered a second group 
of 50 units from Pullman-Standard—later that 
same vear another 55 including 5 cafeteria cars 
and in 1938 the number was again swelled by the 
addition of 50 more, 

Thus did this great fleet of 205 modern light- 

weight, streamlined units come into being within 
the short space of 6 years. 


You have made Puliman-Standard 
streamliners gross the highest revenues 


lo those of you who have experien ed the great- 
est thrill in present-day travel—the fun of taking 
a trip on a streamliner—the success typified in 
the case of the New Haven is perfectly logical. 


RAILROAD AND TRANSIT EQUIPMENT 


For vou know that. by turning even familiar 
trips into stimulating adventures. the strikingly 
beautiful cars Pullman-Standard is building for 
an ever-increasing number of railroads do more 
than provide a means of travel they supply a 
reason for it. And. if you multiply your enthu- 
siasm by that of millions of other modern travel- 
ers like vourself, vou will understand how Pull- 
man-Standard streamlined units have been able 
to establish their proud record of increasing 
traflic and revenues for railroads from coast to 
coast and from Canada to Mexico, 

In recognition of this, the railroads have pur- 
chased over 70°) of their new lightweight equip- 
ment from Pullman-Standard ... the company 
which introduced lightweight and streamlining to 
America and established the standards of strength 
and salety by w hic h all railroad pranne nger care are 
measured regardless of the material employed, 


rT 


In addition to railroad passenger cars, Pullman -Stand 
ard designs and manufactures [rei ght, sulnmoay, elevated 
and street cars, trackless trolleys, air« onditioning 
systems, chilled tread car wheels and a comple te line 


of car repair parts, 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY—CHICAGO 


Copyright ! 


iw STREAMLINERS Po wan Slandard 


ARE BUILT BY 





















Tix ball is 


snapped ... 
the backfield 
forms a human 
wall of protec- 
tion as one man fades 
back with the ball. An 
“End” is clear . . . run- 
ning full tilt through the op- 
posing team. Head up, arms 
outstretched, knees churn- 
ing high! Toward him the 
ball comes sailing through 
the air . . . fast . . . true. It 
must arrive on time! 


In football, such plays are 
completed only through 
absolute teamwork. In rail- 
roading teamwork is just as 
necessary! Passengers must, 
with confidence, plan trips, 
keep appointments ... arrive 
on time! 


On your next trip let the 
Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way serve you. Enjoy the 
safe, comfortable, ultramod- 
ern equipment and... arrive 
on time! 











j 
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their refusal to return to work until 
their own contract was approved. Back 
again into smoke-fogged hotel rooms 
went the sagging labor directors of the 
American Stores Co. and the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., to haggle with 
agents of the Retail Clerks’ Interna- 
tional Protective Association while the 
stores, most of them  super-markets, 
remained closed. 

Ihe chains, despite the granting of 
all concessions but a 48-hour instead of 
51-hour week, found no allies in the 
butchers, who promptly voted to stay 
away from their meat blocks until the 
clerks, who had supported them, were 


| awarded contract terms. The clerks, also 


supported by thousands of truck drivers 
and warehousemen, sought wage in- 
creases of $2 to $5 a week, a 45-hour 
week, and two-week vacations instead 
of one. 

e Watchful Waiting—The clerks, an- 
gling for contract advantages since Oct. 
1, when old terms expired, had made 
no move toward concerted action until 
it leaked from conference rooms that 


| the butchers through their militant ac 


tion had gained: 

(1) Weekly increases of $2 for butch- 
ers, and $6 for apprentices. 

(2) A $35 minimum for store man- 
agers. 

(3) A 
draftees. 

The clerks’ organization contends the 
membership is not striking—only refus- 
ing to return to work until demands are 
agreed upon. In the meantime, stores of 
A. & P. and American remained closed, 
although Food Fair, Inc., involved in 
the original butchers’ strike, expected to 
reopen its 33 supermarkets this week 
end and settle with its clerks before 
their contract expires Dec. 12. 


Coast Bombshell 


Employers, groggy over 
judicial setbacks in California and 
Oregon, prepare to draw meas- 
ures for submission to voters. 


clause protecting jobs of 


Pacific Coast emplovers were still 
groggy this week from having been set 
back on their heels twice in the last fort 
night by state supreme court decisions 
favorable to organized labor 

Both the California ruling permitting 
picketing and boycotting to force the 
closed shop (BW —Oct19°40,p42) and 
that of the Oregon court voiding the 
state’s tight anti-picketing law (BW 
Oct26'40,p8) resulted in hurried em- 
ployer conferences this week in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Portland 

As it became clearer that both deci 
sions leave intrastate employers wide 
open to closed-shop drives, especially in 
California, it became more certain also 


that in both states legislative 
designed for stricter regulation 
activities will be prepared for su 
to voters next year. 
@ It Happened in 1938—Calif 
feated an anti-picketing pro} a 
referendum in 1938 at the sam. tip, 
that Oregon voters approved 
that was voided last week. The (olde: 
State measure was framed by | \y 
geles employer groups and San Fran 
cans thought it too drastic and ner 
able in the courts. Chances are any ne 
proposal will be more carefully wn 
Perhaps the group hardest hit }y the 


California decision is agriculture. Ant; 
picketing laws were the chief pon 
used by the Associated Farmers to con 
bat union drives among field worker 
and canneries. They are reported t 


have spent more than $40,000 to put 
over the Oregon statute. The California 
ruling has provided the A.F. with a red 
hot issue to arouse and reunite the 
farmers. An A.F. educational drive wi 
culminate in the annual conventi 

Fresno, Dec. 2, where ways of handling 
the emergency will be discussed. 


Filene Contract 


Employees of subsidiary 
store vote representation by 
C1.O., opening possibility of 
other drives in Boston. 


Since 1937, when New England 
took the starch out of a C.1.0 
izing drive by jailing important Shoe 
Workers’ Union leaders, the 
unions have tread softly in the 
eastern states. They have made impor 
tant gains in New England industn 
but their tactics have been the opposite 
of sensational, their emphasis on ca 
tion In Massachusetts particularh 
thev have trimmed their strategy to the 
State’s baby Wagner Act, participate: 
in labor polls, shunned picket lines 

One of the most important emp 
ers in Boston, enjoving a national r 


organ 


new 


north 


. tation for progressive labor policic 


William Filene Sons Co., with its 
partment store enterprises. Feeling t 
to establish contractual relations 


Filene’s would furnish an exampk 
other New England retailers, C.1.( 
United Retail and Wholesale |} 
ployees’ Union has been whittling a 
at a Filene subsidiary for two 
Last week the employees of R. II 
White Co., wholly owned by Filen 
voted in a state labor board 
430 to 317 to be represented by 
C.1.0. Meetings between managem 
and union officials will soon bes 
with the object of consummating 
agreement. 

e@ Milestones for Both 
both the Filene labor policy and 


elect 


Sides— Ih 


‘ 
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STRONGER in body 
yet Soft at heart 


AMAZING COMFORT AND ECONOMY IN 


NEW Soft-luff Scof Tissue towers 


ROM the Scott laboratories has come a remarkable 

tissue towel, achieved by the Scott Duralose process. 
Called the “Soft-Tuff” ScotTissue Towel, it has kept its 
famous softness, yet is much stronger when saturated. 

Since each towel can be used up to saturation, they go 
farther, reduce waste. In economy tests, the new “Soft- 
Tuff” ScotTissue Towels have materially lowered pre- 
vious ScotTissue Towel consumption. 

The use of the new “Soft-Tuff” ScotTissue Towels has 
increased approximately 40% in a few months. They 
have been adopted by many great industrial plants, as 
well as thousands of offices, throughout the world. 

Let us demonstrate fo you their unusual economy and 
comfort. Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


Copr., 1940, Scott Paper Co. Trade Marks “Scot Tiseuc Thirsty ore Duralose™ 
Reg S. Pat. Office. Trade Mark “Soft-Tuff™ Registratior plied for 
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Eliminate the Washroom 


Lhe Slender” 


IN THE PLANT, workers 
appreciate these sani- 
tary, individual towels. 
Since “Soft-Tuff” Scot 
Tissve Towels are much 
stronger in use, one is 
enough ...waste is cut. 


IN THE OFFICE, execu- 
tives enjoy the soft, 
pleasant texture of these 
new towels. They help 
eliminate lint being left 
on the face or clothing. 


The Scott Washroom Advisory Service 
will help you arrange washrooms comfortably, 




















ANNOUNCEMENT 





: fF 32-2 @ . 2%& €. ee: S&§ + & & ® 


‘THE PUBLISHERS of the Annalist and of Business Week announce that, effective with 
the issue of October 24, the Annalist, national weekly journal of finance and business 
economics, which has been published by The New York Times Company, will be discon- 
tinued as a separate publication and merged with Business Week, weekly news magazine 


of business and industrial management. 


Arthur Hays Sulzberger, PRESIDENT 
The New York Times Company 










James H. McGraw, Jr., PRESIDENT 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


THE STAFF of Business Week extend a cordial welcome to those Annalist subscribers 





who are not already included among our readers. Very conscious of the high standards that 





have been maintained by the Annalist, we derive a real satisfaction from the knowledge 





that Business Week has been selected to occupy the place so worthily filled by that journal 





for so many years. It is our hope that these new readers soon will feel as one with that 





growing company of business executives who find in Business Week the answer to their 













need for a comprehensive and trustworthy service of business news and interpretation. 


Willard Chevalier, PUBLISHER 
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trength in the distributive feld 


vother muileston« 


S98. Filene pioncered in the 
labor relations bv launching a 
union to work out with em 


plans for group health, profit 


social and recreational activi 
{ later a credit union and wage 
In 1937, with the passage of 
Massachusetts’ Labor Relations Act, 


ene Co-operative Association be 


tan as 


n independent union and signed 
eement with the company. The 
ient provided for a limited closed 
hu heck-off of union dues (scaled to 
‘ os with a 30¢ weekly maximum) 
nd established a salary minimum of | 
$15 a week, exclusive of commission, 
S14 minimum 
for non-selling emplovees. It was this 
erecment that the C.1.O. had to cu 
ent if thev were to organize R. H 
and Filene’s. 


iles people and a 


\ 
Whit 


elssues Pressed bv C.1LO.—The 
C.1.O.’s campaign was built around 


nands for higher wages. strict senior 
tv, greater job security, retention of all 
sisting benefits and privileges, and in 

strial peace, which, it was maintained, 
vas threatened as long as Filene’s did 
tt deal with a “bona-fide” union 

In last week's election the independ 
nt union did not appear on the ballot 
C1O.’s with the AFI 
\ll that remains of the independent 
wganization is its contract, which ex 
yires Nov. 15. If the U.R.W-_E. can 
ect a favorable contract from R. H 
White, it will be a spur to the union 
zation of Boston's four other large 
department stores 


contest was 


AND TWO IF BY SEA— 


When International Harvester Co 
built its East Moline works in 1936, 
it prudently set the buildings in a large 
tract, so far back from the street that | 
no union sound truck could hope to do 
itself any good. Sure enough, this 
foiled the Farm Equipment Workers’ 
Organizing Committee, but only tem- 
porarily. Repulsed by land, the F.E 
W.O.C, organizers took to the waves. 
(he committee rented a boat, equipped 
it with loudspeaker, and did its talking 
from the navigable waters of the Mis 





sissippi, a short distance offshore from 
the International Harvester plant. 


SABOTAGE SAFEGUARDS 


Prodded by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, various municipalities, in- 
cluding Duluth, Minn., Newark, Chi 
cago, New York City, and Philadelphia, 
are launching plans for protecting vul- 
nerable industrial sites against sabotage. 
Connecticut has police heads from 
eight counties now surveying all manu- | 
facturing plants, public-service compa 
mes, gasoline-storage places, and other 
ital” points | 
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Says E. a OLRICH, President of Munsingwear, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Through the use of Air Travel 
Munsingwear sales executives add 
many effective selling days to each 
month. Territories all over the coun- 
try are covered quickly and com- 
fortably, and appointments made 
and kept which would not be pos- 
sible otherwise. 

“Our men find that they arrive at 
their destination refreshed, without 
the fatigue usually attending long 
trips, and all this without any in- 
crease over normal travel costs. For 
these same reasons I do most of my 
traveling by air. 

“It certainly pays to fly!” 


AIR TRAVEL IS NOT EXPENSIVE 


Many companies are saving thou- 
sands of dollars in salaries and ex- 
penmses every year by flying their 
men. For flying saves hours, days, 
and even weeks of productive time, 
depending on the length of the trip. 








Thés cudeorsemess fives without compeniotion 


Men who fly cover their territories 
quickly and efficiently —with an ab- 
solute minimum of travel fatigue. 
And they spend less time away from 
the office which means less travel 
expense. , 

Why not phone your local Airline 
office today and have a representa- 
tive call and explain how you, too, 
can save time and money by flying 
your men. 

You'll find Air Travel surprisingly 
inexpensive. 
AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
135 South LaSalle Screet, Chicago, Illinois 
This educational campaign is sponsored jointly by 
the 17 major Airlines of the United States and 


Canada, and Manufacturers and Suppliers to the 
Air Transport Industry 


ros L LY 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT: Ie’s easy to buy an air ticket toany place in the United States 
or the world. Simply phone or call at any Travel Bureau, Hotel Transportation 
Desk, Telegraph office or local Airline office, for airline schedules and fares. 
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HOW G. E. TRAINS APPRENTICES 











General Electric’s apprentice crop varies with business; 
this year it totals 200. For 20 months, boys spend six 
hours a week in a public technical school. After two years, 
school work is optional; 90°, of the apprentices continue. 





Simple lathe, shaper, and drill-press work introduces the 
shop curriculum. In his sixth week, the apprentice gets 
the hang of a metal band saw. G.E. launched apprentice 
training in 1901; now it has 830 boys in training. 








The jobs that apprentices work on duplicate exactly jour- 


neyman jobs in G.E.’s shops. Accuracy is demanded. 
G.E. selects apprentices by rigorous standards, sometimes 
transfers unskilled employees to apprentice training. 
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Each apprentice elects his own craft, but G.E. st 
training them all as machinists. Apprenticeship 
with a notebook for school, a toolbox for the shoy 


a three months’ tryout, the boy signs an indentur 


In their second six months of the four-year program 

prentices learn how to set a cutting tool. All of th 
start at 40¢ an hour, get a 2¢ raise every six mont 
until, in their final half-year, they are earning 60¢ an hi 


Checking his last job with the instructor, an apprentic 
qualifies for journeyman status after four years of 40-ho1 
weeks. G.E. finds that 80°%-90% of its graduates stay 
the company’s employ tor ten years or more. 
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66 DON’T BELIEVE, SID, that there are many of them —big 
insurance companies that deal in personalized service. 

The Union Central Life does. Take my policy, for 
instance. It isn’t just a standard policy—it’s one that 


was specially assembled for me and directed toward my 


own particular problems and situation.?? 


* Union Central Life offers substantial life insurance buyers the type 
of specialized thought that their complex insurance problems demand 
Union Central was the first company ever to issue a loose-leaf, assem- 
bled policy— a policy which can include many different combinations 
of features, and thus can be made to “custom-fit” your specific personal 
needs. A Union Central representative will gladly give you additional 


pertinent facts. Address Department F-3 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY+ CINCINNATI, OHIO 


A $400,000,000 Institution .. Founded in 1867 
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Blackout Light 


Fluorescent paint used in 
England is demonstrated in New 
York. Glow achieved with ultra- 
violet radiation. 


One hundred industrial inspectors of 
New York State’s Department of Labor 
saw for themselves last week how “black 
light” (invisible ultra-violet radiation) 
makes it possible for factory and office 
workers to find their way to shelter and 
safety during sudden blackouts. 

The stage was sct in the Electric & 
Gas Association auditorium (New York). 
Suddenly all the lights went out, but 
certain objects, which had been scat 
tered about the stage to simulate walls, 
passage ways, parts of machines, and 
stripes on the floor itself, continued to 
glow with a light which could be easily 
followed by the most near-sighted 
worker. 

O. P. Cleaver, Westinghouse illumi- 
nating engineer, then went on to explain 
that the glow was produced by fluores- 
cent paints which were being activated 


into brightness by concealed lamps giv- 
ing forth black hght. 

e Tryout in Britain—In England, where 
such safety light is tragically necessary 
rather than theoretic: ily desirable, they 
are even extending the black light- 
fluorescent paint technique bevond the 
aisles and passageways of factorics to 
the great London Tailw: ay stations— 
King’s Cross, Waterloo, Euston, Pad- 
dington—and to the main stations in 
such British cities as Shefheld, Man- 
chester, Coventry, and Glasgow. At 
Paddington, for instance, the great 
30x16-ft. indicator board has been made 
thoroughly visible during blackouts by 
painting the 8,000 letters and figures in- 
dicating train arrivals and departures, 
and the clock face, with fluorescent 
paint. 

Cooperating with the railways, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Ltd., of London, has 
adapted its 125-watt “Osira”’ black light 
lamps to the illumination of the boards 
by means of wide-angle dispersive re- 
flectors. Incidentally, the same _ tech- 
nique is being used by up-and-coming 
British advertisers in posters and win- 
dow displays which will appeal to buyers 
without attracting the attention of 
night-flying enemy airmen. 





MAMMOTH PHENOL PLANT 


Huge fractionating columns and syn- 
thesizing units are joined with forty 
miles of piping (three miles are glass, 
porcelain, or rubber for acid resist- 
ance) to form the mammoth new 
phenol (carbolic acid) plant of Durez 
Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., at North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. There the impor- 
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tant ingredient of Durez and other 
plastics is being synthesized for the 
first time commercially from benzene, 
by a new process so technically com- 
plex that only a chemical engineer 
can understand it. The original pro- 
duction schedule, which called for a 
capacity of 40,000 Ib. of highest grade 
phenol per 24 hours, is already being 
exceeded in each day’s run. 






RHUMBATRON, 1941 MODEL 


Nicknamed the “rhumbatron,” 
ability to make electrons dance | 
bidding (BW — Feb11’39,p30), the 
Klystron is gradually approaching 
commercialization the 
development of Sperry Gyroscope Ci 
and Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Co. Object of the electronic device i 


not only to produce high-power short 


under 


radio waves (down to 50 centimet 
and less), but to direct them like a 
searchlight. Hoped-for applications in 
communications, “blind-land 
devices for airplanes, 


clude 


ing” and pos 
sibly wircless transmission of Ss 
Recently unwired lights were mad« 


shine at distances of several feet. 





Metals on Parade 


Attendance at exposition 
is good; big orders reported 
placed by industrialists who rush 


back to their production tasks 


a backdrop of national-c 
several hundr 


Against 
fense applications, 
exhibitors of materials, welding 
heat-treating equipment, machinery 
and tools vividly portrayed the potenc 
of industrial America at the National 
Metal Exposition last week. Unusually 
heavy crowds were drawn to Cleveland 
for the event, but the top-ranking visit 
ors rapidly reviewed the progress de- 
picted, then hurried home to continue 
the task of maintaining production at 
top speed. Even so, large orders for 
materials, and especially new types of 
equipment, were reported. 

@ Few New Materials—Exhibitors 
materials refrained from introducing 
many new alloys at the show, holding 


f 
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Te aircraft industry depends on high speed a total capacity of 39,900 tons have taken their 


hydraulic presses to feed a steady supply of parts 
to the assembly floor. Southwark Hyspeed Presses 
maintain high production rates and prolong the 
life of the dies. The time required for changing dies 
and setting-up has been sharply reduced. Delays 
caused by breakage of dies and press members 


are gone. Pressed pieces hold their shape— 


places on aircraft production lines. 

Southwark builds a complete line of modern 
hydraulic presses for every phase of metal form- 
ing. Soundly engineered, carefully built, South- 
wark Hydraulic Presses can help you do a better 
job—more economically. 

Baldwin Southwark Division of The Baldwin 
spring-back is out. Locomotive Works, Philadelphia; Pacific Coast 

Representative, The Pelton Water Wheel Com- 


In the last two years 38 Southwark presses with pany, San Francisco. 


THE BALDWIN GROUP 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS . BALDWIN SOUTHWARK DIVISION 


STANDARD STEEL WORKS: DIVISION - THE PELTOW WATER WHEEL COMPANY 
BALDWIN DE LA VERGNE“SALESSCORP. - THE WHETEOMB LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


THE MIDVALE COMPANY + CRAMP BRASS AND IRON FOUNDRIES COMPANY 
" , ‘, «“ “ 
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FASTER SCREWDRIVING 


Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
260 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, last 
week showed engineers and produc- 
tion men a new method of handling 
screws which it claimed was the most 
significant improvement in assembly- 
line technique since portable power 
tools became standard equipment. It 
uses two simple new devices. The first, 
called an Adjusto-Tray, is a longitudi 
nally-slotted tray, spring-mounted at 
the corners, When screws are dumped 
on it and shaken, they leap into neat 
rows, heads up (left, above). The sec- 
ond device is called a Pix-Up Finder— 
a three-jawed gripper attached to the 
business end of a power screwdriver, 
just below where the edge of the blade 
rests when the tool is not rotating. 
When the finder is placed over a 
screwhead on the tray, and pressed 











lightly (right, above), the tray de- 
presses just enough to send the screw- 
head into the jaws which grip it (left, 
below). The operator then has the 
screw, point down, fixed in the end of 
his power tool. He puts it in the screw- 
hole (right, below), and drives the 
screw exactly as if it had been set by 
hand. Instead of using a dozen fum- 
bling motions, though, he does the 
whole job in two motions. 

A radio plant, which has been using 
this device for several months, finds 
that operators drive three to nine 
times as many screws as before, and 
are less tired at quitting time. Experi- 
mental installations have shown sav- 
ings in the same range of ratios on 
clocks, auto parts, refrigerators, and 
unit heaters. The smaller the screw, 
the bigger the saving. Trays and pick- 
up attachments come in sizes to 
handle screws No. 3 through No. 8. 











that now is no time to tie up metal- 
lurgists and engineers in working out 
applications with customers, Further, 
producers have all the business they can 
handle for standard lines. 

In the ferrous group, Otis Steel in 
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troduced “Otiscoloy,” a low-alloy high- 
tensile steel described as having unusual 
welding properties in fabrication of 
railroad cars, automobile frames, and 
gun carriages. Ability of the steel to 
take a high polish presupposes its use 


ynishes. Future intention is to press oil 


for plastic molds, an applicati 
normally requires a 
material. 

Much talked about at the sh 
“Kirksite A,” a zinc-base mati 
veloped by National Lead for di 
in the aircraft industry. Kirksit 
thin-gage aluminum and staink 
stampings for aviation gas tank 
dow moldings for the bomba 
compartment, and exhaust stack 
shown, along with the tools. ‘I 
three thousand stampings can b 
duced per set of the dies, whi 
then remelted and recast into ney 
at a cost of a few cents per 
© Low-Amperage Welding—Flam 
ting of armor plate, several pic 
a time, was featured by makers of ¢ 
welding equipment. Electrical we 
was featured in the assembly of a 
num and stainless steel aircraft part 
All makers attempt to reduce the | 
ber of amperes drawn during the y 
ing cycle, in order to avoid overloading 
factory power lines and _ sub-station 
equipment. It is apparent that 
agreement has yet been reached as to 
the best method of spotwelding alun 
num alloys, a process which is vital 
in plane production as now constituted 


CASTOR BEAN CROP 


Brownsville, ‘Tex., reports a new in- 
dustry. According to the Chamber of 
Commerce, the first of 300 farmers 
growing castor beans in the Rio Grande 
Valley has delivered 15,750 Ib. of the 
versatile crop to the new local shelling 
and packing plant of Woburn Ind 
tries. From that quantity will be re 
ered about 11,000 Ib. of shelled beans, 
worth $291.50 at $53 per ton. 

Present intention is to confine plant 
activities to shelling, packing, and ship 
ving to new markets opening up through 
the discovery of Sherwin-Williams ¢ 
and other big paint manufacturers that 
castor'oil, suitably processed, is not on) 
a medicine and a machinery lubricant, 
but an excellent substitute for tung and 
other foreign-grown oils used in vat 


more ey 


} 


and to produce insecticides, fertilizer 
“newsprint, wrapping paper, fruit and 
vegetable containers,” plus pure cellu 
lose from the husks and “leavings,” to 
compete with cellulose for rayon now 
derived from cotton linters and wood 


S.P.1. EXPANDS 


Recently the Society of the Plastics 
Industry (constituting leading manufac 
turers and fabricators of the ubiquito 
material) decided to open up its men 
bership to top manufacturers of mok 
ing presses. At the same time, S.P.! 
announced the opening of new offices at 
295 Madison Ave., New York, whic! 
will be a “reliable source of authoritatiy 
information on plastics.” 
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Net profit on salesmen is 97eater 
when they drive 


STUDEBAKER CHAMPIONS 
Leading Fleet Operators Saving 10% to 25% on Gas 


ERE’S a matter of simple arith- 
metic. Savings that individual 
owners of Studebaker Champions en- 
joy are of course multiplied many 
times over for fleet operators. 

And these savings are very substantial. 
Just consider the fact that every Cham- 
pion saves 10% to 25% on gas alone 
over other large-selling lowest price cars. 





Extra Dividends 


Then count definitely on cutting costs 
for oil, tires and mechanical upkeep 
when you operate Champions. For 
thousands of America’s leading fleet 
operators, Studebaker Champions are 
like extra dividends—the more Cham- 
pions ina fleet, the greater the savings. 

And praise is not confined to the 
Champion’s economy. Equally enthu- 
Siastic are salesmen’s reports On rest- 
ful riding, easy handling and prestige- 
building appearance. 


New Champion is Bigger 


Especially are all these things true of 
the new, longer, wider, lower, room- 
ier 1941 Champion. See this sleek, 
slip-stream styled new Champion with 
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its advanced torpedo body and strato- 
linerinterior.It’s engineered to equalor 
excel every Champion economy record. 

Put a new 1941 Studebaker Cham- 
pion to an “in your service” test. 
There’s no obligation. Your local 
Studebaker dealer will give you top 
allowance on any or all of your pres- 
ent cars. Easy C.1.T. terms if desired. 





29.19 miles per gallon— officially ! That's 
the record a stock Srudebaker Champion made 
with low-extra-cost overdrive in the 1940 Gilmore 
Yosemite Sweepstakes. In that official contest, it 
showed a 17% to 19% superiority in gas-saving 
over all the other largest selling lowest price cars. 





ee ee 





New model Champion Coupe has full width 
rear seat— If your salesmen find it necessary to 
transport prospects, factory service Men, demon 
strators, etc., on their calls, the type of Stude 
baker Champion Coupe to order is the new 
5-passenger model that’s pictured above. It costs 
only slightly more than standard model 


SALESMAN'S COUPE 





5! 











WON'T DISSOLVE IN 
PETROLEUM DERIVATIVES 





The New Low-Cost Resin 


VINSOL 


IS A VALUABLE INGREDIENT FOR 
SPECIAL PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


\ 








a Vinsol also has 
wide application 
for making: 


Shellac substitutes Hard pressed board 


Asphalt emulsions Adhesives 

Cement plasticisers Impregnated paper 
and grinding aids products 

Extenders for Laminating varnish 
phenolic resins Cold molded plastics 

Paints Motor windings 

Varnishes Transformers 

Stains High voltage in- 


Nitrocellulose lacquer  sulation 


SOME IMPORTANT 
PROPERTIES OF 
VINSOL: 


petrol derivatives — Chemists 
know how unusual and important this is in 
protective coatings, plastics, and other 
products. 

Excellent electrical characteristics — At 85°C., 
breakdown is above 20,000 volts; power 
factor ranges from 0.5% at 25°C., to 15.2% 
at 3% dielectric constant from 2.81% 
to 6.5 


A =) in p 


. luble in 








d form—60% passes a 200- 
mesh screen; 100% passes 30-mesh. Does 
not set or cake under normal temperature 
and humidity. 


ot esterified — With glycerin, ethylene « aly. 
, diethylene glycol, etc., Vinsol yields 

seales of value in lacquers and varnishes. 
Easily _ Produces ayo “ ex- 
treme stabili in mul- 


sions. 

Other important properties —Dark-colored; dark 
red by transmitted light; chemically and 
physically stable; melts at about 115°C; 
acid number, 93. - 











\ 
FREE SAMPLE OFFER: 


tell us on this coupon how much 
Vinsol Resin you will need for a trial. 








Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


PCORPORATED 
928H Market St., Wilmington, Del. 
Weneed........ pounds of Vinsol 
for testing. 


Send me a descriptive booklet 0 





*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. by Hercules Powder Company 
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If you look closely at the picture of 
the Convertible Desk (executive type), 
you will see that the top of the table 
behind it is identical, but on a different 
base. Studebaker Corp., South Bend, 
Ind., has taken a leaf from its automo- 





tive experience and developed desk in- 
terchangeability to an extent that from 


an assortment of one desk base, one 
table base, several kinds of drawers and 
tops, anyone can put together quickly 
eleven different types of business furni- 
ture from stenographer’s desks to execu- 
tive’s. Studebaker will neither manu- 
facture nor sell them. First desk builder 
to be licensed is Stow-Davis Furniture 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wall Radio 


For those who consider a radio as a 
utility rather than as an article of fur- 
niture, Flush Wall Radio Co., 57 State 
St., Newark, N. J., is bringing out the 
new Flush Wall Radio for installation 
in, not on, any wall thicker than 33 
in. No wiring is visible. The front 
panel measures 83 x 114 in. and may be 
obtained in practically any color. 


Micro Bench Tools 


Three new bench tools—the Micro 
Shear, Brake (metal folder) and Die 
Duplicating Bender—make possible the 
precision duplication of more or less 
complicated metal parts. As developed 
by O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., 316 8th Ave. 
S., Minneapolis, the shear and brake 
both handle metal up to 6 in. wide; the 


| bender handles small rods, flats, angles, 


channels, round or square tubes, and 


| round, square, half-round, or flat wire. 


| Water Clarifier 


To provide water of extraordinary 


| clearness for many purposes, but notably 


for bottled beverages, Webb Mfg. Co., 
1813 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Mo., 
is ready with the new Webb Finishing 
Filter with capacities from 500 to 1,500 
gal. per hr. The filtering medium is 


NEW PRODUCTS 


| Desks from Standard Parts 


replaceable silver-impregnated « 
which has the double purpose of cl 
ing and of killing off stray bacteria 


Versatile Voltage Tester 


A compact cylindrical case and 
rubber-covered lead wires (fitted 
sharp points for piercing wire insulat 
and hooks for urinsulated wiring 
stitute the portable new Square D > 
5000 Voltage ‘Tester for determin 
the voltage of any circuit from 110 
550 a-c, and 125 to 600 d-c. Square 
Co., Detroit, makes it. 


Payroll Expediter 


On Oct. 24, the preparation of pa 
rolls under the Wage-Hour law becan 
somewhat more complex, but Acme \ 
ible Records, Inc., 122 S. Michiga 


Blvd., Chicago, had already done all t! 
figuring of weekly wages based on hour! 




















rates. Its new Acme Pay Calculator car 
ries various computations of hours, rate 
(30¢ to $2 per hour), and overtime on 
stout cards in a compact visible index 
Flip a card and read the answer. 


Quick Charger 


Any run-down automobile battery, in 
otherwise good condition, can be given a 
substantial recharge in 30 minutes with 
the G-E Fast-Charger, new product of 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
For a full charge, a few more minutes. 


New du Pont Developments 


From the Electroplating Division of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., comes word of the im- 
mediate availability of new High Speed 
Brass Salts which promise to speed up 
brass plating by two to four times. Not 
yet available, but coming from another 
division, is patented Nylon Photo Film 
and Nylon Wool made of the same 
basic material used in hosiery, tooth 


1940 
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bruches, etc. Tests on wool and film | 
indicate high flexibility, strength, dur 
ability, and resistance to temperature 
and weather changes 


Photo Washer 


o wash all hypo out of prints or 
s, dunk them in the Bakelite tray 
of the Photrix Print Washer, new 


os, 








product of Intercontinental Marketing 
( orp., 8 W. 40th St., New York. Four- 
teen jets of water give constant circu- 
lation 


Sketch Transmitter 


Practically everyone is familiar with 
the electric TelAutograph made by Tel- 
Autograph Corp., 16 W. 6lst st.. New 
York, which transmits hand-written or- 
ders instantaneously from one point to 
another in hotels, railway terminals, and 
many other business organizations. Most 
recent development is the new Model G 
TelAutograph which will transmit engi- 
neering sketches and figures as well as 
writing to one or more receiving stations. 


Telephone Shusher 


What with all the secrecy made nec- 
essary by defense work, the new Silent- 
fone comes at a propitious moment to 











keep telephone conversations away from 
eavesdroppers. As made by Telephone 
Devices Co., 10 E. 43rd St., New York, 
the plastic silencer clips easily to any 
handset and does not interfere with 
hanging it up. 
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Wig: 


it’s in 


Honpreps of manufacturers 
have chosen Durez plastics for the 
versatility they bring to design. 
Products as far apart as the poles 
in form and usage have been 
created or given greater utility 
through the medium of these 
adaptable phenolics. 

But versatility isonly part of the 
story. Style, too, is an important 
factor wherever Durez plastics are 
used. 

With these modern compounds 


you can give any product more 





The lustrous Durez housing of the 
Numechron clock performs the double 
duty of pleasing the eye and protecting 
the fine mechanism. 


oe ER | 
Ne - oalige % ts 


If it’s in DUREZ... 
Style! 


Barsope dis- 
penser is a fine 
example of sty! 
ing in Durez. 
Unit won hon- 


orable mention 







in the Annual 
Modern Plastics 


Competition, 





life and sparkle in form, color and 
finish. Design limitations are prac- 
tically nil. Your choice of color 
ranges from vivid hues to subtle 
grained effects. Surface effects can 
be produced in endless variety. 
If you are thinking of making a 
new product or modernizing an 
old one, it will pay you to consider 
the advantages of styling it in 
Durez. For more information and 


suggestions just write— 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
651 Walck Road, N. Tonawanda, N.Y 


The new Maico hearing aid is a splen 
did example of the increasing use of 
Durez plastics to give precision instru- 
ments increased eye-appeal. 





DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 


Plastics That Fit The Job 
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FOCAL POINT 


for Fall Interpretations 


a8 To men of prominence 
throughout the world, the 
House of BELL has been headquart- 
ers for distinguished style correct- 
ness and tailoring craftsmanship. 


As one who appreciates fine fabrics, you 
will delight in our complete display. 


WN Bull $c 


522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





AND MY STOP IS HOTEL 


wn laylair 


% $396,000 building, steel 
and concrete — modern 
design 


%& 109,000 1q.ft. 
floor 


on one 


¥%& 10 acres and trackage 


Located in Mid-Western city of 
25,000 population. Extremely 
low taxes. Ideal labor con- 
ditions. 


$75,000 


Address 

BO-297 

BUSINESS WEEK 
$20 North Michigan Ave. 











Chicago, Illinois 
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‘Bond Boomerang 
Competitive bidding nar- 
rows spread so much that power 
issue is split among big investors, 
tothelossof hundreds of dealers. 


Competitive bidding in the under- 
writing of new bond issues—long ana- 
thema to most of the investment bank- 
ing fraternity—boomeranged in a big 
way last week. When the pieces had 
been picked up it turned out that a 
private sale had been forced, hundreds 
of dealers had lost a chance to make a 
little money, and a handful of large in- 
stitutions rather than the rank-and-file 
investors had the bonds in their port- 
folios. 

Here is what happened. A group of 
19 underwriters headed by Mellon Se- 
curities Corp. of Pittsburgh had com- 


| pleted all arrangements to offer $16,500,- 
| 000 of 34% bonds for the San Antonio 


Public Service Co. and had taken the 
business to the Securities and Exchange 
They were 


| to pay the utility 1054 and market the 


| bonds at 107. 


At the last minute, Otis 
& Co. stepped in and offered San An- 
tonio Public Service a price of 107. After 
consultation, Mellon met the bid, but 
had to reshape completely the plan for 
public flotation. 

@Splitup Necessary—Figuring that a 
price of 1074 was all the market would 


carry, it becomes obvious that 
spread distribution could not be unde: 
taken on a half-point spread. The | 
members in the group joined to 
write the risk, and Mellon Securiti 
the selling. Under the circumstan 


was necessary to split the issue up into g 


few big pieces and give these bloc} 
the insurance companies. 

This piece of business epito: 
everything that critics have oppos: 
the competitive bidding idea. The | 
had to be sold to a few big invest 
instead of being offered to the hun 
of investors complaining over inabilit 
to find high-grade investment outlet 
for their idle funds. The issuing co: 
pany lost whatever prestige and adver 
tising is to be derived from widesp 
distribution and stock-exchange list 
for securities. And the 
touted by the underwriters and the SI 
alike as the men who have to keep x 
gional capital markets healthy—lost 
chance at one of the profits so vita 
they are to keep their doors open. 

@ The Issuers’ View—It is quite truc 
that the issuing company received f 
its bonds $250,000 more than it had ex 
pected under the original contract. But 
if this is carried to its logical conclusion, 
such profits for issuers would disappear 
at least in part. 

Suppose XYZ Corp. wants to sell 
bonds. The officers invite in a group of 
underwriters. The bankers may spend 
weeks and even months preparing th 
indenture, checking legal details, sound 
ing out prospective investors on what 





COMMON STOCKS 


—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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THE MARKETS 


Big Steel’s $3.07 a Share 


n Tuesday of this week United 
Steel common was the most 
sctive stock on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Of course activity in Big 
Steel isn’t strictly unusual, but on this 
occasion there was exceptionally good 
reason for it. Directors were to meet 
after the close of the market and make 
public earnings for the third quarter and 
to act on dividends. 

[he financial press had predicted 
that third-quarter earnings would exceed 
$?.50 a share on U. S. Steel’s common 
stock. As it turned out the prognosti 
cators erred on the side of conserv 
atism. The quarter's net income—even 
after taxes totaling more than $30,000,- 
000—came to $33,103,067, equivalent 
to $3.07 a share on the common stock 
after allowing for preferred dividends. 

hese figures top anything the cor- 
poration has reported for any quarter 
in the last 10 years excepting the sec- 
ond quarter of 1937 when net exceeded 
$36,000,000. If it had not been that 
the September quarter was obliged to 
absorb some of the taxes applicable to 
the first six months of the year, the 
third quarter of 1940 apparently would 
have been the most profitable for the 
company since 1929. Net after all 
charges but before federal taxes came 
to $44.656.416. While there is no 
exactly comparable figure available for 
1937's peak quarter, it probably was 
not more than $43,000,000. 

For the nine months ended Sept. 
30, Big Steel earned a total of $69,- 
418,070 after paying local, state, and 
federal taxes coming to nearly $63,- 


States 


000,000. This is equivalent to $5.80 
a share on the stock after 
preferred 


common 
dividend re 

healthy a 
it prompted directors to 


allowance for 
quirements, and it is so 


figure that 
vote another dividend of $1 a share 
When this dividend is paid on Dec 
20 it will mark the third payment of 
$1 a share on Steel common during 
1940. Aside from the single dividend 
of $1 paid in 1937, these are the only 
disbursements received by common 
stockholders since early in the depres 
sion. Small wonder, then, that the com 
mon stock of U. S. Steel was the focus 
of interest on the stock exchange on 
Tuesday. It rose three-quarters of a 
point to bellwether a modest market 
rise that day, and it also was promi 
nent on Wednesday with a_ further 
advance of §. Bethlehem took the spot 
light during the latter part of the weck 
because its directors met on Thursday 
Movements of these two stocks hav« 
been pretty typical of a steel group 
which has been doing substantially 
better than the market as a whole for 
some time (BW —Oct26'40,p60). 


Security Price Averages 


This Week J 
Meck 1go qo 
Stocks 
50 Industrials 104.5 103.2 104.3 
20 Rails 29.2 29.4 29.5 
20 Utilities ‘ 60.6 59.7 60.0 


Bonds 
20 Industrials 89.7 89.6 88.7 
20 Rails 60.1 60.8 
20 Utilities 100.5 100.7 
U. S. Governments.109.0 108.9 


ata Standara Statistics except 
ment bonds which are from the Federal 


Bank of New York 





kind of securities they want. Then, just 
when everything is all set, a competitor, 
who doesn’t have to shoulder any of 
this preliminary expense, steps in. The 
latter can, of course, pay a higher price 
for the bonds. 

But, if this happens very often, the 
issuing company will be required to 
shoulder all the expenses of preparation 
and the competitive groups will come in 
on even terms. 
elt Happened Before—This isn’t the 
first time Otis & Co. has upset the 
apple cart. This Cleveland house has 
been an ardent advocate of competitive 
bidding and has jumped in on a number 
of deals such as a couple of railway ter- 
minal issues and several public utilities. 
Usually, however, Otis has been backed 
by the ample underwriting capital of 
Chicago’s Halsey, Stuart & Co. 

This time, however, Halsey Stuart 
was in the Mellon group. Hence it ap- 
pears that Otis was going it alone—or 
with an undisclosed backer, because 
Wall Street is convinced the Cleveland 
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house hasn't the kind of capital it takes 
to underwrite an issue of $16,500,000. 
Moreover, Wall Street figures that Otis, 
if it had been successful, would have 
turned around and sold the bonds pri 
vately just as the Mellon group did. 
And “the Street” just can’t be recon 
ciled to the idea of private placements 


MULTIPLE-TRADING FIGHT 


Some rules, like safety pins or para 
chutes, may never be needed or used 
but they are handy to have around just 
in case. 

For many years the New York Stock 
Exchange has had a rule to prohibit 
members from “‘making’’ markets in so 
called Big Board stocks on outside ex 
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WHEN LANE-WELLS 
GUN PERFORATES 
AN OIL WELL... 


PRODUCTION GOES UP 











PERFORATING on well 
casing two miles or 
more below the surface 
was just a dream a few 
short years ago when 
Lane - Wells tackled the 

roblem. A gun had to 
be designed that was 
small enough to fit inside pipe yet powerful 
enough to penetrate three strings of heavy 
casing. Accurate measuring devices had to be 
built to place each shot with deadly accuracy. 
Controls perfected to fire individual charges 
How well Lane-Wells has succeeded in boost- 
ing oil well production and reducing comple- 
tion and production costs is proved by the fact 
that more than 29,000 oil wells have been Gun 
Perforated by Lane-Wells since 1933. 
Operators today drill, and cement casing 
straight through all producing zones. They Gun 
Perforate the fooen zone and, after production 
has been exhausted, run 
a Lane-Wells Bridging — } 
Plug, perforate the next 
upper zone andcontinue 
to produce the well. 

7 


The story of Lane-Wells 3 
Technical Oil Field Ser- 
vices is available in bul- = 
letin form. Write Lane- _ 
Wells, Los Angeles. 


TOMORROW'S TOOL 
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changes. Finally it decided to enforce or . 
this ban (BW —Jul20°40,p50), and many LAN E WE LLS 
of the smaller markets yelled murder 

. ¢ No 


In response, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission last week “re 
quested” that the New York exchange 
rescind its multiple-trading rule on the 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offers to buy, any of these shares. 
| The offering is made only by the Pro 


pects. 


New Issue 
oa 


50,000 Shares 
American Airlines, Inc. 


$4.25 Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 
(Without Par Valuc) 


Price $105 per share 


and accrued dividends 


Copies of the Prospectus may be 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified 
to act as dealers in Securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed 


Emanuel & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers 


October 30, 1940 


btained from any of the several underwriters, 
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Handling loads in units of one 
ton or less is more economical and 
MOBILIFT does the job 3 to 4 times 
cheaper than older methods, doubles or 
triples usable storage space, greatly im- 
proves working conditions. Low cost 
prices begin a little over $1000. Light 
weight—around 2600 lbs. Thrifty opera- 
less than 15c an hour. Forks lift 
loads 9 ft. Works in narrow aisles and 
inside cars and trucks. 


tion 


Let a MOBILIFT engineer analyze your 
materials handling problem. Write for 
name of nearest dealer today. 


Vaughan Motor Co. 
853 S.E. Main 
Portland, Oregon 
U.S.A 
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ground that enforcement would 
ger the future of the regional exc! 
and would impinge upon the welf 
the investing public. 

Some outside markets aren’t to 
ful to the SEC for its protectiy 
tody. Chicago, for instance, says t! 


| pointment of new specialists as a 


of the New York rule has been | 
cial. The Big Board’s governors, at 
meeting on Nov. 13, are schedu! 


| decide on their course of action. 


FAIR BONDS PUZZLE TRADERS 


A record crowd watched the 


| York World’s Fair die a martyr’s « 


of radiant glory. But bondholders 
aren't sure just where they stand 
disposal of the estate. 

When the Fair management 
nounced that the final payment on ; 
cipal would be about 18.8% (19 
has been paid), price of the bo 
climbed to 19. The Fair announced t! 
no more interest would be paid. \ 
the bonds continue to be traded wit! 


; | interest, a fact which has attracted th 


purchase by many who believe that t! 
will receive interest as usual as well 
the 18.8% on principal. 

The New York Security Dealers A 
ciation believes that buyers of the bon 
would continue to be charged interest 
to date of purchase, because the bond 
have not yet defaulted on either interest 
or principal. 

Thus, a buyer at 19 must pay $170 
(19% of remaining principal amount of 
$895), plus $13.34 interest, plus $2.5 
commission, a total of $185.89. Tota 
proceeds to him, if the Fair is right 
will be $188. The difference of $2 
would be the profit for risking a fe 
hundred dollars for two months; clos« 
figuring for assumption of the risk that 
demolition or other expenses might | 
more than Fair management figui 
when it published the 18.8% estimat 
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Surprise in Lead 


Foreign metal is climbing 
tariff wall to threaten price that 
has been firm in spite of ad- 
vance. Buyers worry. 


Nervous metal markets have bec 
with us long enough now so that th 
are fast becoming the accepted thin 
rather than the unexpected. And th 
moment a person stops paying clos 
attention to them it’s pretty nearly 
cinch he'll miss something. 

Ability of a manufacturer to utilize 
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reign-mined copper in products des- | 
ned for export was a Case in point. So 
.; the manner in which American 
ines came to the front when the Italo- 
sanish cartel jacked up the price of 
»icksilver. So, too, was the British de- | 
and for zinc in this market after the | 
wis captured the French and Belgian | 


nne;ics. 


Threat to Lead Price—Now something | 
ew has developed in lead. Foreign 
etal is climbing the tariff wall and it 
hreatens to hold down the price in a 
natket which has been very firm even 
fter the recent advance to 54¢ a Ib., 
ew York. 

At the end of last week most lead 
uvers were buzzing over the statistics 
r September. They were worried. Con- 
ymers during that month had taken | 
elivery on 64,365 tons, the largest total | 
ince the war-boom figure of last Novem- 

er. This exceeded the month’s produc- 

ion by some 13,000 tons, resulting in a 

jraft on visible supplies which pulled 

tocks down to 41,292 tons at the end 

f September. 

Stocks on hand, at that level, are the 

mallest in many years. With industry 

ving at its present clip, consumers 

vould have good reason to worry about 

heir lead supply if it weren’t for im- 

ports. But those who leave foreign metal 


Hout of their calculations probably are 
Hmaking a mistake. 

Je Mexico Feeds Market—The United 
/States has imported about 130,000 tons 
sin bond so far this year, and exports, 


largely in manufactured form, have been 
about 21,000. An exact figure is hard to 
get, but a total of probably 60,000 to | 
70,000 tons of pig lead remains in | 
bonded warehouses in this country. 
Most of this lead has come from | 
Mexico, a little from Peru. Apparently | 
the owners of some of this metal can | 
see at least a little bit of profit with the | 
price at 54¢ a Ib., because it is reported | 
that a pretty fair tonnage of this foreign | 
lead moved last week. (Pig lead pays a | 
tariff of 24¢ a Ib.) | 


JOLT FOR COMMODITIES 


The boys in Washington have a habit | 
ft finding old laws or interpreting new 
ones so as to attain many interesting | 
results. Now they have dug back into | 
the statute books and managed to pull 
out one of last-war vintage that is of | 
vital importance to all producers of 
commodities. 

This law, it appears, says that the 
United States may import any commod- 
ity duty-free if it is required by the 
military services. This short-circuits all 
the recent talk about a cut in the excise 
tax on copper and the possibility of 
uch agitation in connection with other 
raw materials. The statute probably was 
trotted out at this juncture to quell a | 
copper market which very definitely has | 
wanted to go up for some weeks. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 











71,208 Shares 
Gisholt Machine Company 


Common Stock 
($10 Par Value) | 


Price $17.75 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in states in 
which the undersigned are qualified to act as dealers in securities and in which 
such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 















A. G. Becker & Co. 
Incerporated 





Alex. Brown & Sons = Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt 






Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lee Higginson Corporation 






October 22, 1940. 





This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Bonds for sale, or as an offer to buy, or ai a 
solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Bonds. The offer is made only by means of the Pras, xtus 


NEW ISSUE 
$45,000,000 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund 3%% Bonds, Series D 
To be dated November 1, 1940 To be due November 1, 1950 


Price 103% and Accrued Interes* 


Copnes of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several underwriters, including the underugned, 
as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance with the securities laws of the respective State 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION BLYTH & CO., INC. 
HAYDEN, STONE & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 
LEHMAN BROTHERS KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. GLORE, FORGAN & CO. WHITE, WELD & CO. 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION W. E. HUTTON & CO. 


October 29, 1940. 
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British Lesson 


What will happen in case 
U.S. armament requires cut in 
production of non-essentials is 
foreshadowed in England. 


The United States may be getting 
past the stage of its wat effort where it 
can build more and more guns and still 
have its butter mcaning im our case 
automobiles and other general luxury 
goods. 

Of the $15,000,000,000 which the 

United States has appropriated for de 
fense, only $8,000,000,000 has reached 
the contract stage. And yet, the creation 
of a priorities board more than a week 
agO was a warning that war orders are 
coming faster now than even this coun- 
try may be able to absorb them—at least 
if the goods are to be turned out at the 
speed which Washington and London 
are demanding. ‘This week another 
$2,000,000,000 is being added to the 
domestic aviation program (page 17), 
and British orders which ran to $780,- 
000,000 during the first war year are 
expected to pass $1,000,000,000 next 
vear if the United States can mect the 
delivery demand. 
@ Watch Britain—As a result of the 
warning implied in the creation of the 
priorities board, Americans are begin 
ning to check up on the experience of 
the British in handling a similar situa- 
tion, despite the different supply and 
industrial capacity conditions in the two 
countries. 

London, for example, is flooded with 
protests from the silk-hosiery industry 
this week because of the new ruling that 
war demands for silk make it impossible 
to allow the manufacture of silk stock- 
ings after the end of November. Both 
Britain and the United States import all 
of their silk from abroad—most of it 
from Japan. 

@ An Industry Shifts—lhe British, on 
the other hand, can no longer get a li- 
cense to operate a new automobile ex- 
cept in war service. Automotive authori- 
ties declare that just 400 new cars remain 
in dealers’ hands to mect the entire Brit- 
ish civilian demand, because the whole 
British automobile industry has been 
compelled to shift to the production of 
trucks, tanks, airplanes, or other mili- 
tary needs. But Britain’s motor industry 
in a good year made only 500,000 cars, 
compared with recent production of 
4,000,000 cars in this country, and a 
peak output of nearly 6,000,000. ‘The 
United States will need to curtail its 
consumption of automobiles only if 
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there is a bottleneck down the line—in 
the machine-tool trade or in the supply 
of special metals going into cars. 

With the possibility that before the 

end of the winter the United States 
might find it necessary to restrict normal 
civil consumption in order to cope with 
the armament rush, the way Britain 
handled a forced shift from consumer 
to producer goods, and the effects on 
business after 14 months of war, take on 
greater interest than ever. Here’s the 
record. 
@ Report from London—After Munich, 
all England realized it needed planes 
and guns and tanks more than new au- 
tomobiles and vacuum cleaners and tele- 
vision sets. 

In the program to speed up produc- 
tion—which became a race against time 
only after war was declared—Britain has 
tricd a number of schemes to channel 
all effort away from the making of “‘non- 
essentials” (except for export) and into 
the output of desperately needed war 
supplies: 

(1) Inflationary methods, including 
the placing of government orders in 
competition with private demand. 

(2) General reduction of spending 
power through taxation. 

(3) Specific taxation of 
consumer goods. 

(4) Direct control of raw materials 
and limiting of supplies. 

(5) Enforced diversion of labor. 

@ Inflation Begins—In the early stages of 
war production—long before war was de- 
clared—Britain made its first inflationary 
moves when the sub-contracting system 
was introduced by large engineering 


particular 


firms working on military « 
eral large companies in tl 
oned—and, as events proy 
rightly—that they could st 
output most quickly if tl 
their operations on the basi 
tracting the manufacture 
smaller factories capable of | 
job. This naturally had an 
effect because the terms had } 
attractive to the 
the compcting demand of p 
tomcrs. 
@ Sub-Contracting Spreads—| 
ond phase—but also long befor 
was in the war—the goverm 
stepped into this same field 
handing out orders to firms y 
never made military equipm« 
but which possessed plant a 
labor which could be quickly t 
to defense production. Here 
terms had to be sufficiently att: 
compete with private demand 
Manufacturers of radios, hi 
electrical equipment, textile ma 
agricultural equipment, and 
machinery, and certain railwa 
shops were the first to be dra 
this war effort through sub-c 
Britain has not yet absorbed al 
capacity in this field. Latest 
have been dozens of large auto 
repair stations which in some ca 
able to take small sub-contract 
others to assist in the pooling 
chine tools for wartime productior 


sub-contr 


in the last few months, the decline 


private building has _ released 


branches of the construction sup; 


dustries for war work. 


@ Taxes Are Upped—Second move : 
by the British to curb the product 


non-essentials was to reduce 
power by boosting taxes. 


Britain’s defense 


program ha 











British warships were at Piraeus, sea- 
port of Athens (above), this week as 
the Axis extended the war into the 
Balkans by attacking Greece. Twofold 


objective of the Axis is to dislodg: 
British 
ranean and Egypt and get to th 
fields of Iraq and Iran. 


from the 
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nosed an uneven burden on workers. 
“\Vhite-collar” wage earners and _ sal- 
ied workers have received few pay 
soosts though the cost-of-living has 
sen 20%. In contrast, workers im the 
ymament industries, especially those 
vorking heavy overtime, are earning tre- 
mendous wages compared with prewar 
¢andards. Undoubtedly “surplus in- 
ome’ in this class has increased greatly 
despite the rise in the cost of certain 
essentials and im spite of the wide re- 
yonse to the government's appeal for 
war loans. 

The problem of the new high incomes 

n this large group of workers is being 
tackled now by an important alteration 
in the methods of collecting income 
taxes which became effective Nov. 1. 
Formerly most manual workers were ex- 
empt from income tax because in the 
yast majority of cases the cost of collec- 
tion under the old system would have 
exceeded the tax payable. Now it is pro- 
posed to cut this Gordian knot by the 
imple expedient of compulsory deduc- 
tion of tax by the employer. 

e Luxuries Are Hit—Britain’s third move 

taxation of selected luxury or non-es- 

sential consumer goods in order to in- 
Fcrease the retail price and reduce con- 
sumption—is a relatively recent move, 
the full effects of which are not yet 
known. Taxes on conventional necessi- 
ties such as tobacco and alcohol have 
marched steadily upwards since the be- 
gining of rearmament, but the increases 
Fwere inspired more by the desire to 
boost revenue than to reduce consump- 
tion 

New ground was broken, however, 
with the introduction of the new sales 
tax in the July budget. Though whit- 
tled down in debate, this tax will pro- 
duce considerable revenue, but it is 
aimed primarily at the curtailment of 
consumption. A long list of “luxury” 
items is to be taxed at the rate of 
334% of the wholesale value (in most 
articles this is equivalent to about 25% 
on the retail price). Defined as luxuries 
by the government are furniture, hats, 
gloves, bedding, carpets, china- and 
glassware, cutlery, baggage, watches, 
clocks, and jewelry, musical instruments 
and radios, typewriters, and road ve- 
hicles. 

Listed as semi-luxuries, on which a 
considerably lower sales tax is imposed 
in the new decree, are clothing and 
footwear (except children’s, which re- 
mains free), household utensils of com- 
mon earthenware, household brooms 
and brushes, medicines and drugs. 

@ More Controls—Direct control of raw 
materials is undoubtedly the most po- 
tent and effective means of controlling 
cwil consumption. It began in a few 
commodities on the eve of the outbreak 
ot war and on the declaration of war 
was extended to every commodity of 
major importance and to a good many 
of minor importance. 
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The most complete example of con 

trol is provided in the food field where 
the Ministry of Food is a monopoly 
buyer abroad and at home for all impor 
tant foodstuffs, and uses its control (1 
to provide a sufficiency of staple food 
stuffs, and (2) to manipulate prices so 
as to bring a satisfactory diet within the 
means of all classes. 
@How They Work—The control of 
most raw materials is confied to (1) con 
trolling the gross intake (and the source 
from which obtained), and ( 2) allotting 
priorities for distribution of supplies 
among different manufacturing inter 
ests. Raw-material supplies for most 
consumption goods have been drastic 
ally cut down, and this in itself has 
resulted in the reduction of the amount 
of new goods going into the stocks of 
retail distributors. But, in order to rein 
force control exercised in this way, legis 
lation was also introduced which limits 
compulsorily the deliveries of certain 
goods by manufacturers and wholesalers 
to the retail trade to a fixed proportion 
of the deliveries in a prewar period. 

Woven textiles were the first to be 
affected. An order restricted deliveries 
to retailers in the period April—Septem 
ber of this year to three-quarters of the 
“normal” quantities. ‘This particular 
regulation was tightened on Oct. 1, forc 
ing deliveries to be cut to one-quarter of 
the “normal.” A similar order, restrict 
ing deliveries to two-thirds by value of 
those in the “normal” period, was im 
posed on another long list of goods 
including toys, perfumery, leather goods, 
electrical appliances, and pottery—for 
the period from June to November and 
it is expected that it will be tightened 
when it is extended 
@ Lenient with Labor—The government 
for some time has had extensive powers 
on paper to compel anybody to do any- 
thing but so far, in the labor field, it 
has talked much bigger than it has 
acted. The reason for this probably is 
that so far there has been a fairly large 
revolving pool of unemployed constantly 
replenished by new entrants thrown out 
of work by the other measures to cut 
down civil consumption. This pool has 


probably been capable of supplying can- | 


didates for retraining as fast as the train- 
ing establishments have been able to 
absorb them. 

Further steps in this direction are ex 
pected soon. All workers in the engi- 
neering industries which are not already 
working on war production were com 

sled recently to register. They will be 
eft where they are for the moment, but 
they are liable to be called upon at any 


time to fill gaps, even temporary gaps. | 


There is also talk of transferring miners 
from one district to another in order to 
get a better balanced labor supply in the 
coal industry. But so far in this war 
labor is being handled delicately and, 
even if additional controls are imposed, 
benefits are likely to be commensurate. 





PAINT 


“I Try To Keep My Eye ona Star; 
My Feet On The Ground,”— 
R. G. Le Tourneau, 








California; Peoria, Illi- 
plants 
plants 
are part of a fabulous company know: 


In Stockton, 
nois: and Toccoa, 
devoted to earth moving 


(reorgia, are 


These 


as R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc. 

This is a young company, founded 
only ten years ago. Its sales record in 
10 years is as spectacular as its eart! 
moving. 


} ear Sales )car Sales 

1930. $ 110,808.60 1935_. $2,004,595.86 
1931 155,345.08 1936 4,392, 402.68 
1932 207,236.81 1937 5,674,305 .24 
1933 379.106.53 1938. 6.246.846.05 
1934 929,860.67 1939 7,731,325.16 


In 1935, W. R. Smith, a Sherwin-Wil 
liams Painting Engineer, was present 
when Mr. Le Tourneau broke ground for 
a small plant at Peoria, Illinois. Since 
then it has become company headquar- 
ters, coordinating the pioneer plant at 
Stockton, California, and the recent 
branch at Toccoa, Georgia. And, since 
then, plant and product have been coated 
with Sherwin-Williams Industria! Fin 
ishes. 

If paint has to “take it” any harder 
anywhere than on Le Tourneau equip 
ment, that company and Sherwin-Wil- 
liams would like to know about it. Every 
day's work is an accelerated paint-aging 
test for the coating which must with- 
stand gravel, dirt, stone, sun, rain, heat 
and cold. And while most equipment has 
the protection of at least a crude lean-to 
in its off hours and off season, not the 
“world’s most complete line of modern 
tractor-drawn earth moving tools.” When 
they go out, they go outside for keeps 
So does the bright Le Tourneau yellow, 
produced by Sherwin-Williams, which 
so brilliantly identifies and as brilliantly 
protects every piece of Le Tourneau 
equipment. 

All the tough jobs are not big jobs. 
Finishing an oil burner where tempera- 
tures are high; a mixer where alkalies 
are strong; or any of a thousand jobs, 
big and little, are right in line with 
Sherwin-Williams’ vast paint experience. 
We invite you to take advantage of it 
Write The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. No obligation. 





SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS 


InpusTRiAL FinisHes 
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¢ on THE SPOT 


UILT at a cost of $50,000, this 

giant X-Ray machine is used 
to test and analyze the vital metals 
built into Lockheed airplanes. No 
hidden flaw, no ediaae. can 
escape its searching analysis. 
Under this most severe of all tests, 
AMPCO METAL fully meets 
rigid aviation specifications for 
parts subjected to extreme wear, 
impact, stress and fatigue. 


By EVERY Test 


— This remarkable bronze has 
proved itself “the metal without an 
equal”. Tough, hard, amazingly 
resistant to wear, shock and 
corrosion, AMPCO METAL 
repeatedly makes good where all 


other metals fail. 


How About YOUR Product? 


If “metal failure” is causing trouble in 
either your production tools or product 
—try AMPCO METAL. Tell us what 
you need — we'll send you full data. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 
Dept. BW-11 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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What Russia Buys from the United States 
1937 1938 1939 
Total $42,829.343 $69,603,238 $51,808.49 
Petroleum products 3,271,294 3,103,915 1,172,118 
Nonmetallic minerals 2,622,236 2,739,929 1,064.6 
Abrasives 770.050 769.819 415,29¢ 
PPO CORT 1,795,344 1,873,129 795,41 
Iron & steel semi-manufactures 6,546,403 5,302,911 2,075,38 
Steel sheets (stainless) ; 225,382 93,040 40,2 
Steel sheets (non-alloy 3,161,941 2.996.704 1,425.77 
Strips 886,744 1,07 46 267.288 
linplate 1,023,453 775,304 
Steel mill manufactures cd aoa 2,246,457 1,368,904 2,84 | 
Tubes 769,481 839.470 193.62] 
Wire 487,514 265,988 75,285 
Iron & steel advanced mfgrs 345,119 1,016,663 190,281 
a AER a ee cee 4,504 226,543 16,439 
Ferro-allovs ep ee 3,775,702 3,267,532 6,739,818 
Non-ferrous metals.............. 714,181 1,285,871 8,395,621 
NS Or ee 104,506 1,148,481 §20,157 
SE din ol via when Aeon 442,194 13,196 6,217 ,87¢ 
See... cc esesvesees 33,978 87,190 5,129 
Electrical machinery cen 2,475,760 3,421,452 3,129,594 
Motors, starters ; 201,983 581,016 755,326 
Industrial electric furnaces ‘ 153,294 1,509,744 888,521 
Signal devices 1,394,457 273,030 242,764 
Industrial machinery 13,603,238 40,167,325 21,389,21¢ 
Oil drilling & refining 3,346,004 582,056 622,240 l 
Machine tools 6,953,929 35,162,867 18,628,384 ] 
Office appliances ‘ 326, 344 23,757 14,985 
Printing & bookbinding machinery 110,742 77,067 68,632 
Agricultural machinery : 2,883 5,811 5,281 
Aircraft 2,985,471 5,171,303 1,772,407 
* Not all categories available. 








Soviet Birthday 


It won't be happy, but in- 
dustrial progress will be cele- 
brated by a nation that is 
important U.S. customer. 


On Nov. 7 the Soviet Union will be 
23 years old, but it is not going to be 
one of Russia’s happiest birthdays. 

In Bessarabia massed troops line the 
Rumanian border which is now 
manned with grim-faced German sol- 
diers. In the Caucasus, where Russia 
still gets 80% of its oil, soldiers and 
workmen are feverishly building milt 
tary airdromes. Turks across the border 
are friendly, but this most strategic of 
Sovict territories is less than two hours’ 
flight from the great Mosul oil fields 
which the Axis nations covet. In the 
Far East there is still little confidence 
in the relations with Japan. 

@ Birthday Party—But Moscow will 
celebrate. There will be a long parade 
through Red Square. The morning news- 
papers will be filled with stories of 
Soviet achievements. And in the sky- 
scraper headquarters of the Supreme 
Planning Commission, elaborate charts 





will show where Russian industry is 
headed in the Third Five-Year Plan, 
which ends in 1942. 

lo Americans, Russia’s record of 


| progress toward industrialization is in 


creasingly impressive, even wher 


up against United States product 
USSR I 
1928 1937 194 
Steel (million tons 3.4 14,5 
Coal (million tons 35.8 127.3 24 
Oil (million tons 5 30.5 4 
Electric Power (bil. 
kw.hr.) bit 3 36.4 7 


* Planned production 


@Old Customer — What 
Americans even “more 
purchases in this country (sce t 
Running steadily between $4 
and $6,000,000 a month, they 
now compared with Britain's or 
the machine industries, remei 
the importance of Soviet orde: 
the slack years between 1930 an 
have been reluctant to 
squeezed completely out of the 

in the rush of defense business 
last three years, machine tools h 
sistently been the largest sing| 
demand by Moscow, though non-t 
metals, especially copper, are 
demand this year. 

@ What Russia Buys—Fecatures of 5 
buving in the last few mont! 
been large purchases of oil drilling 
refining equipment, pressure 


are R 


\l 
sec \ 


for huge new pipe lines, lars 
chases of stainless steel, and 


ment for moving ores in quantit 
order to speed up the mining 

try. Within the last few 
sian purchases have featured a co! 
tively dull cotton export market 


weeks, K 
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alking Testimonial 





On the lighter side of the draft—and 
rtainly stand more weight over 
+ side—there’s the story about the 
ho went to register in Hickory, 
-C.. and told the officials who asked 
hether he had any identifying 
ks that the only one he had was 
comfort.” That stumped them. 
“Home comfort?” they said, “What's 


can 


i th 


It's my identifying mark,” the fel- 
low said desperately, yanking up his 
shirt and showing the crowd the brand 
he got on his stomach when he fell 
against a hot stove when he was young. 
Plain as day you could still read the 
stove’s trademark on his middle. Sure 


t ough it said “HOME COMFORT.” 


Skilled Labor 


An inland tent manufacturer was all 
set up recently when he got a whopping 
big order from the Army for tarpaulins. 
In filling the contract, though, he dis- 
covered to his dismay that the Army 
inspectors were pretty fussy about the 
way in which the ropes were spliced 
onto the canvas of the tarpaulins. None 

Sof the workmen seemed to have the 

knack of splicing them the way the 

_ Anny liked—and what’s more, the man- 

ufacturer couldn't round up any men in 

town who did have the knack. He 

thought longingly of how simple every- 

thing would be if he were only located 

n the seaboard, where any sailor on a 

wharf would know how to splice a neat 

rope. Realizing that daydreaming like 

ss this wouldn’t get his ropes spliced right, 

‘ however, he buckled down to facing his 

: problem realistically. He fretted about it 

tor days, and then one morning the 

solution came to him just like that. Now 

everything’s dandy. The manufacturer 

hasn't any more worries, the Army in- 

spectors are delighted with the com- 

pany’s rope-splicing technique, and a 

lot of Boy Scouts are doing a lot of good 
turns every day—with pay. 


Amateur 


We've just heard a story that literally 
makes our palms itch, about a promi- 
nent lawyer who knows next to nothing 
about the stock market, ignores it con- 
sistently for years at a time, but plays it 
to the limit just before every national 
election. He buys a day or two before 
the election and sells a day or two after 
it's just as simple as that. ‘Then he usu- 
ally goes to Nova Scotia on a moose- 
hunting trip to celebrate his victory. 
Victory is the word for it, too. Last 
K election he made $7,000. 


inspired—or, rather, intoxicated—by 
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VISIBLE RECORDS 
Globe-Wernicke cabinet and book 
type equipment are available for 
any size business 





Modern “Streamliner” filing cabi- 
nets .. . equipped with the exclusive 
Tri-Guard feature. 








THIS MODERN G/W BUSINESS 
EQUIPMENT WILL INCREASE 
EFFICIENCY IN YOUR OFFICE 


and 


offices. Replace out-of-date equipment with modern 


Enjoy the advantages of efficient attractive 
Globe-Wernicke products that enable everyone in 
your office to accomplish more work with less effort 


keep office routine operating smoothly 


Consult our dealer in your community for more in- 
formation about Globe-Wernicke business equipment 


and service to users or write direct to us 











a triumph of design 
made in a variety of 


“Streamliner”’ desks 
and craftsmanship 
styles and sizes 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. .. cincinnati, o. 
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Automatic Em 


Bardco 80 KW automatic emergency sandby 


*failure of normal 
“4 sources of electric 
228 power 






within 3 seconds 


Don’t let interruptions in “high-line” power sop 
production in your plant—when you can so eas- 
ily and economically install a Bardco emergency 
standby generating set. Now they are builc in sin- 
gle unit sizes up to 200 KW and multiple installa- 
tions can be made for larger loads. 

Bardco automatic emergency and constant duty 
generating plants are proven investments — they 
have already saved countless fortunes for well 
known firms by providing emergency electricity 
when “blackouts” struck. Investigate—write for 
free information and load survey to Dept. BW-1 


plant at one of the nation’s leading radio stations. 





MANUFACTURING & SALES COMPANY 
















. 
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Business Week's < 


| this story, 
sat down and figured out ho 
yer, or anybody else who tried 
have made out under this syst 


the national elections from 

date. (The figures in each colu 
the change in the Dow-Jones | 
Averages as compared with th: 
averages on the day before elect 


Day after Two 
election days after 
1936... +3.41 +5.57 
1932 0.0] 0.18 
1928.... +3.10 +3.53 4 
1924 +1.22 +0.17 
1920 —().50 1.03 
1916 —(),38 +-().47 4 
1912 +1.65 +1.38 
1908 +1.97 +2.3] 
1904 +-0.86 +].37 
1900 +2.03 +2.89 


As is all too plain, the law, 

Business Week’s statistician, a 

and you too, would have made 
| in nine out of these ten election 

Just to keep this story on a high 

| however, and correct any imp 
| that Business Week is turning to a 
tip- sheet, we append the usual y 
| which the SEC now likes to ha 
| with most financial offerings: “ ‘ ad 
| vertisement is neither an offer sel] 
| nor a solicitation of offers to val v of 
| these securities. The offering is nt 
| only by the Prospectus.’ 
Christenings 

There’s a new “sparklingly delicious 
and vitalizing drink, made from un 
usual, vitamin-laden fruit” that you mix 
with milk, which goes by the name of 
TUMMY TONER. 

And Saks Fifth Ave., New York, 
a two-piece set of “eyelash-weighing” 
winter underwear for women whic h it 


calls “Draft Evaders.” 


Fair Food 


After the New York World's Fair 
shut down this week, the New York 
Times, in its usual thorough way, took a 
survey of the amount of food eaten at 
the exposition. The total number of 
frankfurters, hamburgers, pies, dough- 
nuts, hams, yams, beers, pickles, chew- 
ing gum, aspirins and bicarbonates of 
soda consumed was so large, though, 
that when the Times inevitably tried to 
stretch them all end to end and 
them to reach somewhere, the only 
sult it could arrive at was an unimag- 
inative but perfectly understandab! 
“mountainous mass.” 


o 
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Sound Bet 


Sulka, New York haberdasher, s1vs 
it’s found the oldest election-bet n« 
tie. A customer who won it betting 
Wilson to beat Taft 28 years 
brought it back for overhauling the 
other day. 


= 
= % 
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THE TRADING POST 
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Our New Dress 


Last week this department warned 
xpect your Business Week in a 

- ss. Well, here it is 
When a magazine such as this makes 
ny substantial change in its form or 
yatent some explanation to its readers is 
[hat’s because Business Week 
means something more to its readers 
than mere casual reading. It’s one of 
their business tools. It is designed for 
the practical use of management execu- 
tives in the conduct of their day’s work. 

[hat’s why we undertook last sum- 
mer a periodic recheck of the magazine's 
form to see whether we could make a 
cood tool better by making it more 
sable, easier to handle and apply. And 
that, too, is why we decided to call in 
Walter Dorwin Teague. 

For Mr. Teague is more than an artist 
ind a typographer: he is an industrial 
designer, a skilled and practical crafts- 
man, accustomed to dealing with things 

seful rather than things ornamental. 
Among his clients he numbers some of 
\merica’s foremost industrial compa- 
nies; among the products he has de- 
signed are cameras, automobiles, ma- 
chine tools, railroad trains, gas service 
tations, and many others. 

Business Week was submitted to Mr. 
league for the same reason that all 
these products were turned over to him: 
ve wanted to make our product more 
ittractive, easier to take, more usable, 
more useful. Let him describe his job: 

“The redesign of Business Week,” he 
writes, “was accomplished by exactly the 
ame methods I use in designing any 
manufactured product: I studied the 
magazine's use, its structure and its pro- 
luction and endeavored to develop a 
form that would not only be pleasing, 
but would also enable it to function 
more efficiently and to be manufactured 
with greater ease. 

“Business Week's readers as a class 
we busy men. Therefore it was obvious 
that simplicity, clarity, ease and speed 
of reading should be the objectives 
med at in our design. 

“The first step was the selection of an 
extremely legible typeface for the text. 
Chis is the Linotype Electra. Legibility 
in type depends principally on ciear dif- 

ferentiation of letter forms with charac- 
teristic differences in width and contour 
of letters. These conditions are met by 
Electra, which is, in addition, a very 
beautiful face. 

‘For all headlines, I chose a clean- 
cut, legible sans-serif type, the Ludlow 
lempo face, and these two—Electra and 


( 


‘lempo—are used throughout, with the 


number of different sizes and weights 
teduced to a minimum. Variations in 
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Walter Dorwin Teague, designer 





typographic arrangement have been 
worked out with great care and are 


surprisingly few—and each one is sig- 
nificant.” 

Mr. Teague’s ideas have been carried 
through from front cover to editorial 
page. As you see, there are no radical 
departures. Other than the new type 
faces, the changes are: (1) A burst of 
type on the redesigned cover, calling at- 
tention to some important feature in- 
side; (2) a Contents Page, which com- 
bines a new index to the departments 
and swift, terse summaries of certain 
stories in the issue; (3) a new arrange- 
ment of the Business Index chart, which 
makes it easier to compare the current 
year with the last couple of years; (4) a 
new head for the editorial page—““The 
Trend”—which defines its appointed job 
of basic economic appraisal, doing for 
the long term what ““The Outlook,” up 
front, does for the short term; (5) a 
new home for the Regional Outlook in 
the Marketing department, where it ap- 


pears in a more compressed package for | 


the use of busy advertising and sales ex 
ecutives; (6) removal and rechristening 
of the old New Business department. 
Under the head “Profit & Loss,” it will 
appear in the back of the book to satisfy 
a perennial call for some humorous or 
light spot in the magazine. 

For the rest, Business Week will re- 
main about as you have known it, sub 
ject only to such changes as may be nec- 
essary to keep it securely in the place 
its readers have made for it as the weekly 
news magazine of business management. 
It’s your paper; we shall be glad to hear 
how you like its new dress. we. 
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Accurate information con- 
cerning the levels of al! 
liquid assets makes effi- 
cient contro! of stored 
liquids a much simpler 
task. A LIQUIDOMETER 
on the job insures correct 
indications or recordings at all times. 

LIQUIDOMETER Remote Reading gauges function 
automatically—no pumps, valves or auxiliary units 
required to read them. Balanced hydraulic trans 
mission system ingeniously compensates for tem 


perature variations on communicating eer 
Accuracy unaffected by changes in specific 
gravity. 


Models are available for Remote Signals, automatic 
contro! of pumps, etc. Direct Reading models are 
also available where remote reading is not desired 
upureOMarans are approved by Underwriters 
Laboratories and other like bodies for gauging 
hazardous liquids. 

Write for complete details 

on LIQUIDOMETER instruments 


‘ LIQUIDOMETER 
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THE FALLING RATE OF 


Anybody who has faced the problem of investing 
money these last few years—from the man or woman who 
puts a few dollars in the savings bank every week to the 
corporation treasurer who buys short-term governments 
with idle cash—knows that capital has had a hard time 
earning a living. Savings banks have paid as little as 3% 
or 2% on deposits, and even less. The U.S. Treasury has 
been just as skimpy in paying for the use of money. 
In July Secretary Morgenthau sold an issue of long-term 
24s and last month he followed that up with 12-year 
2s. And many a corporation that was glad to put out 
44% or 5% coupon bonds in 1929 is now refunding with 
34s or even 3s, and getting a price above par. 

Such low interest rates are more than a commentary 
on an apathetic money market. Years back economists 
assumed that cheap money was a normal precursor of 
business expansion; for if business men and entrepre- 
neurs could borrow money at low cost they would be 
willing—nay, anxious—to engage in new undertakings. 
But during the depression that theory went the way of a 
lot of other theories. Money was cheap, but business 
men did not borrow. 


e That nice, pat economic theory exploded because 
there was no incentive to go into business, or to expand. 
Even if business men had been daring enough to go into 
debt at fire-sale interest rates, the odds were against 
earning more than the cost of the borrowed money. 
For during the last dozen years American corporations 
have been operating at a falling rate of profit; from 
1926 through 1937, the return on invested capital has 
been less than 1.7‘¢—hardly sufficient to give anyone 
the fidgets to enter business. 

These particular 12 years have not been selected to 
make a point. Indeed, as periods go, the years are nicely 
distributed: four old-era years, 1926 through 1929; four 
depression years, 1930 through 1933; four Roosevelt 
recovery years, 1934 through 1937. Nor was business 
particularly profitable in the so-called * ‘prosperous 20s.” 
In 1928 the rate of profit was only 5.3%, at a time 
when government bonds were selling to return about 
3.9%. Thus at the sacrifice of 1.4% interest, a business 
man could put his capital in a virtually riskless invest- 
ment without the worries of trying to meet a payroll, or 
gauging prices right in laying in inventories, or courting 
the other vicissitudes that beset corporations. That on 
the threshold of the '29 boom, when logically profits 
should have been considerably above the interest rate! 


© And as years passed, the rate of profit fell more and 
more. It became less and less attractive to risk capital 
in a new enterprise. Cheap money could not offset the 
high hazards of doing business. Moreover—and here is a 
paradox—despite the fact that government interest rates 
were rapidly declining, government bonds became in- 
creasingly more interesting as investments. For, as the 
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PROFIT 


following tabulation shows, the rate of profit 





pptd 
more sharply than the Treasury interest rate: 
\ R 
Net Income of Invested Rate of ‘ 
Year All Corporations* Capital Return moet 
1926... $6,775,000,000 $119.260.000.000 $7 
a 5,880,000,000 1 32,403,000,000 4.4 
ere... 7,566,000,000 142,887,000,00 52 
1929... 8,084,000,000 160, 369,000,000 5.0 
1930 P 1,365,000,000 161,252,000,000 8 
1931 d3,145,000,000 143, 363,000,000 
1932... d5,376,000,000 133,569,000,000 
1933... 2,378,000,000 127,578,000,000 
1934... 157,000,000 141,585,000,000 l 
1935 1,675,000,000 138,931,000,000 1.2 
1936 3,904,000 ,000 133,469,000,000 2.9 
1937 3,872,000,000 141,633,000,000 2.7 
Average. 2,365,000,000 139,964,000,000 1.7 
* After taxes; includes interest on tax-exempt securities, but « 


intercorporate dividends 
Includes only corporations which submit balance sheets to T 
or about 87% of Thus capital indicate 
than the capital of all corporattons, and accordingly the 
return shown is higher than the actual rate of return on the 
of all corporations 

*** Fiscal years ended June 3 d 


all corporations 


deficit. 


For the cool, calculating investor, the meaning of 
this falling rate of profit is unmistable: get out of com- 
mon stocks and into government bonds. But that is a 
reductio ad absurdum. Obviously all investors cannot 
get out of common stocks; there would come a time 
when stocks would have to be given away. And if all 
corporations liquidated in order to invest capital 
government bonds, the owners of the corporations would 
defeat their own purposes. There would be no business 
at all and the government would have no source of taxes 
out of which to pay the interest on the government 
bonds the investors bought. 

Right now industrial expansion is under way, Cor 
porations, after many years of hesitation, have re-entered 
the capital markets to borrow money; commercial loans, 
too, are increasing. National defense has provided the 
incentive to buy new plant and machinery. American 
business seemingly has entered an era of high industrial 
turnover. Question: Will this high rate of turnover result 
in a rising, instead of a falling, rate of profit? 


e A turn in the profit rate occurred in 1934, and, though 
there was a decline in 1938, a comeback took place last 
year. And 1940 probably will show a further advance, 
despite the double tax boost this year. But, even so, the 
spread between the long-term governments and the rate 
of return on corporation capital would still be only a 
few tenths of a point, and the easiest and safest way out 
of an investment problem would still seem to be a gov- 
ernment bond. All of which adds up to this: 

The trouble with the profit system the last dozen 
years is not that it hasn’t worked but that there just 


haven’t been profits. 
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